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VIRGIL SCHOLIA IN THE ANSILEUBUS GLOSSARY. 


The huge Glossary of Ansileubus (or Liber Glossarum), pub- 
lished for the first time in vol. I of my Glossaria Latina (Paris, 
Les Belles Lettres, 1926), contains Virgil-scholia which are not 
those of Servius. Four marginal scholia (or five) on Aen. 6, 
724-6 are combined in one gloss (LU 42): 


Lucentemque globum lunae: hoc iuxta physicos qui dicunt 
in modum pilae lunam esse. Titaniaque astra: stellas 
dicit quae obliquo solis cursu et <ob>via feruntur; ideo 
et Titania, Titan enim sol est. <camposque liquentes :> 
maria. Spiritus: divinus; dicit spiritu divino universa 
regi. Intus alit: id est regit, nutrit. 


These are welcome, since no Servius auctus (i.e. Donatus) scholia 
on this passage are extant. Another throws light on Servius’ 
puzzling remark on sunto of Aen. 4, 624. Servius says: Urbanus 
dicit verbo eum iuris usum propter odia hereditaria. The gloss- 
scholium is (SU 664): 


Sunto:sint, iuris verbum est et testamentarium, ‘ ceteri 
ceteraeque omnes exheredes sunto.’ 


But usually the glossary, which is arranged in strict alphabetical 
order, breaks up and disperses a scholium. The Donatus scho- 
lium on Aen. 4, 335 is shattered and scattered thus: 


(PR 2354) Promeritus apud antiquos dicebatur qui quid 
benefecisset. Promeritam : profuisse, praestitisse. 

(CO 397, in the COM-portion) Commeritus: qui delinquit, 
ut (Ter., Andr. 139) ‘quid’ (!) 

(CO 116%, in the CON-portion) ‘conmerui aut peccavi, 


pa[ri]ter.’ (!) 
1 


4 

| 
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The difficulty of recovering a scholium which has been so scurvily 
treated may be imagined. 

In 1922 Prof. H. J. Thomson made a gallant attempt to 
collect them all (Fragments of Ancient Scholia on Virgil pre- 
served in Latin Glossaries—part ii of Lindsay and Thomson, 
Ancient Lore in Medieval Latin Glossaries—St. Andrews Uni- 
versity Publications, no. XIII, published by the Clarendon Press). 
But the edition four years later of the huge glossary revealed 
many more, and Mountford and Schultz (Index to the Servius 
and Donatus Scholia = Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, 
vol. XXIII, 1930) gave the means of detecting still more. So 
I asked Mr. EK. J. Frank to make as full a collection as he could 
and bring Thomson’s labours up to date. He has just completed 
it and sent it to Professor Rand for use in the American Medi- 
aeval Academy’s edition of the Virgil scholia. It may be 
published later. 

Certainty is not always attainable, since the learned items of 
the glossary sometimes contain Festus-lore. PO 577 ends thus: 


potentia: aeterna perpetuitas dominationis. Nos existima- 
mus potentatum esse opes praevalidas. Itaque etiam 
Brutus (cf. Boas, Rhein. Mus., 83, p. 181) ita sensit 
querens de potentatibus Magni Pompeii, ‘ quod etsi est 
potentatus "—de potentatu, non de potentia. 


Is this a lost section of Festus? Or is it Donatus’ note on Aen. 
1, 664 (nate, meae vires, mea magna potentia solus)? My vote 
goes to Donatus. 

LA 211 (repeated in LE 114) is certainly Donatus: 


Laena: amictus est rotundus duplex, ut Julius Suavis; Sue- 
tonius (fr. 267) vero ait ‘toga duplex qua infibulati 
flamines sacrificant.’ Huius vestis inventor Laenas ap- 
pellatus est. 


It preserves what Donatus wrote and saves us from the recast 
in Servius auctus at Aen. 4, 262: Alii amictum rotundum, alit 
togam duplicem in qua flamines sacrificant infibulati. In the 
large edition of Festus (vol. IV of my Glossaria Latina) I should 
not have doubted this nor mentioned the emendation Iwnilius 
(i.e. Filagrius) for Julius. 

Doubt is permissible at PI 152: 


Pinguis: crassus ; nam obesus plus est quam pinguis. Catul- 
lus ait (39, 11) ‘ aut pinguis Umber aut obesus Etruscus.’ 


A> 
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Festus or Donatus? And why does Kroll neglect this version 
of the line? Thomson declares for a scholium on Geo. 2, 193 
(inflavit cum pinguis ebur Tyrrhenus ad aras). 

Although Donatus is often mentioned in these scholia-glosses, 
they probably come from some later commentary based on Dona- 
tus. We may almost identify the source with Filagrius (no more 
to be called Philargyrius), since a part of his scholium on Geo. 
1, 399 in the Scholia Bernensia tallies with an item in the 
Ansileubus Glossary, (AL 78) : 


Alcyone: avis marina quae pelago nidum medio facit, cuius 
partus tertio die pullamina excluduntur, quarto cibo 
foventur, septimo volatui ostenduntur. 


Adamnan (?) adds to Filagrius the sentence: Quod in glos- 
sematibus inveni. What does this mean? Probably that Adam- 
nan (see A.J. P., LVII, p. 337) remembered and recorded the 
similarity between a gloss of the Abstrusa Glossary and Filagrius’ 
scholium. And this was the full, original form of the Abstrusa 
Glossary, not the greatly reduced epitome which we find in our 
extant manuscripts of Abstrusa. The epitome-form seems to be 
merely (Abstr. AL 54) Alcyones: aves marinae. 

The Ansileubus Glossary absorbed Abstrusa in both forms, the 
full (Abstrusa maius) and the reduced. A good example of the 
two is the neighbouring pair, PU 63 (the reduced) : 


Puer: filius, Graecum (cf. Abstr. PU 10), 
and PU 64 (the full): 
Puer: filius, Graeca locutio; illi enim zaiéa dicunt, 


which is the Donatus schoiium on Aen. 3, 339. 

The Abstrusa materiais were mainly Virgil-scholia (see my 
Glossaria Latina, III, pp. vi-vili, xvii-xix) and even in the 
epitome-form the glosses often retain clear trace of their origin, 
as will be seen from the apparatus criticus in Thomson’s edition. 
The epitome-form of the gloss patibulum is (PA 771): 


Patibulum : crux vel stipites aut loca poenarum (cf. Abstr. 
PA 74). 


Why stipites? The strange word is explained when we look at 
the full form (PA 772): 


4 W. M. LINDSAY. 


Patibulum est crux et loca poenarum in quibus cruciatus 
omnes patiuntur; dicitur et patibulum trames, id est 
pertica in qua pulli dormientes adpensi (var. lect. ad- 
prensi) sunt. 


So patibulum and trames were farmers’ words for a hens’ roosting- 
ladder, and presumably this interesting gloss came from a Virgil- 
scholium (on trames?). 

The variant adprensi comes from a glossary-torso, which is 
denoted by the symbol PP because one fragment (F-T) is at 
Paris and the other—a mere scrap (O-P)—at Prague, both of 
them using eleventh century Spanish script and arranging the 
glosses in partial alphabetical order (by AB-). It is not only 
a torso but the merest scrap compared with the huge Ansileubus 
Glossary. In the M-chapter PP has about 220 glosses, Ansileubus 
about 2950. The relationship of so slight a thing to the other 
is not quite clear. If PP is a mere extract from Ansileubus, 
the extract was made earlier than the archetype of the extant 
Ansileubus manuscripts, for in that archetype the strictest alpha- 
betical arrangement was followed. Or PP may have merely 
used some of the materials used for Ansileubus. In any case 
the worth of PP is trifling, although it is the only other glossary 
with these Virgil-scholia glosses. 

It does not label its items according to their source, whereas 
in the larger glossary this laudable practice is followed though 
in a somewhat desultory fashion, the Virgil-scholia items getting 
the label Dr Gtossis, i. e. from a book or books in the monastery- 
library in which glossary-material was entered. This label is 
prefixed to the following classes of items: 


(1) Abstrusa glosses, both in the full and in the epitomized 


form. 
(2) Abolita glosses; it is these which occasionally preserve 


Festus-lore. 

(3) explanations of some Greek names of ecclesiastic im- 
portance, e. g. Georgius, Macarius. 

(4) some words culled from Lucan, Bell. Civ. and Statius, 
Theb., etc. 


In our edition of Ansileubus (Gloss. Lat., I, p. 3, note) only the 
first three are mentioned, but Mountford’s subsequent book, 
Quotations from Classical Authors in Mediaeval Latin Glossaries 
(= Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, vol. XXI, 1925) 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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revealed the necessity for adding the fourth. By far the largest 
class is the first, and it is in this first class that the Virgil-scholia 
items appear. Therefore, these were not taken directly from a 
manuscript of Virgil with marginal scholia, but had already 
been transferred into Abstrusa Glossary items. And so Adamnan, 
when he transcribes in his Variorum Commentary on Virgil 
(from Filagrius, Gaudentius and Gallus) Filagrius’ note on 
alcyones (Geo. 1, 399), remembers that he had seen something 
like this in the Abstrusa Glossary and adds the remark: Hoc in 
glossematibus inveni. That seems to me the true explanation. 
And if we knew in what monastery the Abstrusa Glossary was 
compiled, we should guess that its library contained Filagrius’ 
commentary on Virgil. 

The Glossary of Ansileubus was, I think, compiled at Corbie 
in Charlemagne’s time under Adalhard’s direction (Gloss. Lat., 
I, p. 8), and the great quarry for its materials was Isidore’s 
Etymologiae. These items, being taken directly from Isidore, are 
labelled Estpor1. Now Isidore borrowed greatly from Virgil- 
scholia (of Donatus as well as Servius), often employing their 
actual words. For example, at Hiym. 10, 231 (petulcus dictus 
ab adpetendo, unde etiam et meretrices petulcas vocamus) Isi- 
dore borrows the scholium on Geo. 4, 10 (petulci dicti ab 
appetendo, unde et meretrices petulcas vocamus). A Servius 
auctus gloss (labelled Dz Guossis) would sometimes coincide 
with an Isidore gloss (labelled Estporr), and naturally we some- 
times find the same gloss labelled DE Guossis at one occurrence 
and Esipori at another: if unlabelled, we are at a loss whether 
to call it an Isidore gloss or a scholium gloss. Isidore’s Dzf- 
ferentiae borrows as freely from Virgil scholia; the Servius 
auctus scholium on Geo. 1, 146 (peior est egestas quam pau- 
pertas; paupertas enim honesta esse potest, egestas etiam turpis 
est) becomes Diff. I, 185 (inter egestatem et paupertatem, etc.) 
and produces the glosses EG 23 and PA 955. Any attempt to 
reconstruct the Donatus commentary on Virgil must turn for 
help to Isidore as well as to our glossary. 

Glosses taken directly from Virgil are labelled Viretti1. They 
are trivial and usually appear in pairs, where (as is shewn in my 
Gloss. Lat., V, p. 155) one of the pair comes from the inter- 
linear interpretations in an English (?) manuscript of Virgil 


) 
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used by a large number of other glossaries, while the other comes 
from the Virgil manuscript used for PP. But here and there 
we find glosses labelled Vire1ti1 which cannot be called trivial. 
They are long and learned, like the scholia glosses labelled DE 
Gtossis. I am inclined to think that they are derived from 
Servius scholia. Thus CA 297: 

Caphereus: promunturium insulae Huboeae ex 


qua Nauplius Palamedis pater face elata de- 
ceptis Argivis ultus est filii sui mortem, 


may be a reduction of Servius on Aen. 11, 260 (Euboea insula 
est in qua mons Caphereus, etc.). Still they are often hard to 
distinguish from the Dz Guossis type and suggest the possi- 
bility that Vireriit has been wrongly substituted by some one 
who recognized the Virgilian bearing of the gloss. Indeed we 
occasionally find the same item labelled VirGILir on one occur- 
rence and Dr Guossis on another (IU 135 and IB 27; CO 2211 
and 2235; ME 334 and 390). The gloss MA 877: 

Vireitit. Materia: Aeneida, carminum initia a Troiano 

bello, 

suggests the Servian arrangement of the poems with the Aeneid 
first. 

Certainly these larger Vireruir glosses blur the line between 
the scholia glosses and the trivial items. Indeed my first ex- 
ample of the former, LU 42 (unlabelled), might be claimed for 
a mere reduction of Servius’ notes; so I will substitute for it 
a clear Servius auctus item, IA 144 (unlabelled) : 

Iapyge ferrt (Aen. 8, 710): Iapygem Varro ventum vocat 
ab occidente Apulia. 

The Servius auctus scholium is: Quem Varro de ora maritima 
argesten dicit, qui de Occidente aestivo (‘in summer’) flat; 


hic in Apulia pestilens est. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


St. ANDREWS. 


THE COLONY OF CORNELIUS FUSCUS: AN EPISODE 
IN THE BELLUM NERONIS. 


Among the minor characters in the history of imperial Rome 
a place of some distinction belongs to Cornelius Fuscus, Domi- 
tian’s Prefect of the Guard, who perished in Dacia at the head 
of a Roman army. His earlier career was no less dramatic. In 
the year 69, when procurator of Illyricum,* Fuscus came forward 
as one of the most vigorous of the partisans of Vespasian. Tacitus 
in the Histories gives him a handsome introduction (II, 86): 


Tampius Flavianus Pannoniam, Pompeius Silvanus Dalmatiam 
tenebant, divites senes; sed procurator aderat Cornelius Fuscus, 
vigens aetate, claris natalibus. Prima iuventa quietis cupidine 
senatorium ordinem exuerat; idem pro Galba dux coloniae suae, 
eaque opera procurationem adeptus, susceptis Vespasiani parti- 
bus acerrimam bello facem praetulit: non tam praemiis peri- 
culorum quam ipsis periculis laetus pro certis et olim partis nova 
ambigua ancipitia malebat. 


Two difficulties beset the interpretation of this passage. The 
first is this: given the character and actions of Fuscus, it seemed 
incredible to many scholars that he should have refrained from 
entering the senatorial career for the reason assigned by Tacitus, 
quietts cupidine. Textual alterations designed to remove this 
alleged inconsequence, such as guaestus cupidine (Grotius) and 
inquies cupidine (Meiser), have therefore enjoyed a certain 
popularity. Despite this, there is every reason to retain the 
reading of the manuscript.? Fuscus’ motive was qutetis cupido. 
What is quies? Commentators of Tacitus have not always ob- 
served that in the literature of the Flavio-Trajanic period the 
word is almost a technical term of political life. Quies denotes 
a reluctance to bear the dignity, the burdens, and the dangers of 
the senatorial life. It may be applied to senators or to knights. 
In the former it designates the pursuit of prudence and inaction 


1The language of Tacitus suggests the inference that Fuscus was 
procurator of Illyricum (i.e., Pannonia and Dalmatia together) not 
of Pannonia only, as is usually assumed, for example, in P-W and 
PIR. Cf. ILS 9200 (Velius Rufus, under Domitian). 

2 As shown by H. Hill in CR, XLI (1927), p. 124, without, however, 
discussing the peculiar meaning of the word quies. 
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in the Senate, an attitude which, on an unfriendly estimate, is 
stigmatised as inertia.® As for knights, quies deters them from 
entering the Senate at all. It will be enough to mention two 
friends of Pliny. Arrianus Maturus, Altinatiwm princeps, pre- 
ferred to remain a Roman knight though he could easily have 
risen higher.* Likewise Minicius Macrinus of Brixia “ adlectus 
enim a divo Vespasiano inter praetorios honestam quietem huic 
nostrae ambitioni dicam an dignitati constantissime praetulit.” ® 
This predilection for honesta quies is not likely to have been of 
rare occurrence among the opulent families of Northern Italy. 

Cornelius Fuscus renounced the career that was open to a 
senator’s son. The Neronian Senate with its alternations of dis- 
creet inactivity or futile and often fatal opposition was no place 
for a man of temperament. The cautious Agricola might be 
safe,® but Fuscus was aware of the dangers to which his character 
would infallibly expose him. Moreover there were certain mate- 
rial advantages in remaining a knight. Temperament cannot, 
however, be repressed for ever. In the year 68 Fuscus raised the 
standard of Galba—“ idem pro Galba dux coloniae suae.” In 
the next year his intervention swept the Flavian cause forward 
to victory. 

Secondly, the problem of the colony of Fuscus. This seems 
incapable of solution, and it is in no way surprising that only 
two attempts have been made to identify the elusive city. When 
seeking to establish his theory that the Altar at Adam-Klissi in 
the Dobrudja not merely commemorated the defeat which Cor- 
nelius Fuscus sustained at the hands of the Dacians in the year 
86 but even indicated the very site of that disaster, Cichorius 
conjectured that the nameless prefect occurring on that monu- 
ment, a man from Pompeii, was no other than Fuscus, the Pre- 
fect of the Guard. A. v. Domaszewski dissented vigorously.’ 


8 For quies, cf. Tacitus, Agr. 6; Ann. XIV, 47. Pliny, Epp. X, 58. 
Martial, V, 28, 4; VIII, 70, 1; Suetonius, Galba 7. For inertia, cf. 
Tacitus, Agr. 6; Suetonius, Dom. 15. ' 

4 Epp. Ill, 2; ef. II, 11, 1. 

5 Epp. I, 14, 5. 

* Tacitus, Agr. 6: “mox inter quaesturam ac tribunatum plebis atque 
ipsum etiam tribunatus annum quiete et otio transiit, gnarus sub 
Nerone temporum, quibus inertia pro sapientia fuit.” 

7“ Die Heimat des Cornelius Fuscus,” Rh. M., LX (1905), pp. 158 f. 
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“Was ist denn Pompeii fiir die Politik jener Zeit? Ulubrae.” 
This verdict may be cheerfully endorsed. Domaszewski further 
maintained that the colony of Fuscus must be sought in the 
south of Gaul, in his opinion the only scene of hostilities in the 
civil war of A. D. 68, and identified as Vienna, in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis. 

At first sight Vienna is plausible, for that city was flagrantly 
on the side of Vindex, the legate of Lugdunensis, when he rose 
against Nero,® and therefore, it might be presumed, also on the 
side of Galba, the ally of Vindex. A slight objection arises, 
however: if strong for Vindex, did Vienna need to be won over 
to Galba? But there is more than this. Before Vienna could be 
accepted, if would be necessary to prove that the south of Gaul 
was the only region in which a colony’s espousal of the cause of 
Galba was a decisive moment in history, a service to be remem- 
bered and rewarded. That is by no means the case. An ex- 
amination of the state of affairs in the western provinces and in 
Northern Italy from the outbreak of the rising of Vindex in 
the spring of the year 68 to the time when Galba was recognized 
as successor to Nero by the Senate and People of Rome—and, 
more important than that, by the troops on the Rhine and in 
Northern Italy—will suggest that there are two alternatives. 

The first of these is Spain. Yielding to the solicitations of 
Vindex, Galba, the legate of Tarraconensis, publicly cast off his 
allegiance to Nero and proclaimed himself Legate of the Senate 
and People (April 2nd, A. D. 68). This was the beginning, not 
the end, of his difficulties. The unpopularity of Nero in Spain 
was hardly enough to secure unanimous support for a pretender 
among the classes that had most to fear from unsuccessful trea- 
son, namely Roman senators and Roman knights in official 
positions and the leading families in the towns, many of which 
were by now supplying Rome with senators. Nor is there want- 
ing evidence of opposition to the self-styled Legate of the Senate 
and People. It is recorded that Galba put governors and pro- 
curators to death.® Otho, the legate of Lusitania, supported him; 
but there was trouble in Baetica. Among the victims of Galba 
are mentioned the names of Obultronius Sabinus and Cornelius 


® Hist. I, 65. 
® Suetonius, Galba 12; cf. Tacitus, Hist. I, 37. 
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Marcellus.’ Both were senators: it is not too rash to identify 
them as the proconsul of Baetica and his legate.** What of the 
quaestor of that province? It looks as though he had a hand in 
suppressing his superiors—at least that young man of energy 
and ambition, A. Caecina Alienus, quaestor of Baetica, took a 
risk, declared openly for Galba, and was promoted by him to the 
command of a legion.’* There is no evidence of anything that 
could be called a war in Spain; but in the first days of uncer- 
tainty the adhesion to Galba of an important city such as Corduba 
may have forestalled opposition, impelled the hesitant, and helped 
to win all Spain. It would therefore be permissible to conjecture 
that Cornelius Fuscus was a Spanish colonial magnate. 

So far so good, in default of a better hypothesis. But it is 
unnecessary to range so far afield as Pompeii, Vienna, or Corduba 
when the truth is perhaps to be discovered in Northern Italy, 
the seat and theatre of the Bellum Neronis—for that is the 
name which Tacitus applies to the chaotic events that preceded 
the fall of Nero.*® 

On the news of the rising of Vindex, Nero looked about him 
for troops. The Guard and the urban cohorts would be available ; 
and he set about recruiting a legion from the fleet at Misenum 
(the later I Adiutrix). Further, Nero recalled the troops that 
had been despatched to the East for his intended campaign—or 
campaigns. In this matter the details are obscure and a matter 
of controversy, but a certain number of facts may be recovered. 
It is sometimes stated that all the troops destined for the East 
had been recalled to Italy in time, before the death of Nero." 
This is highly doubtful. Of the veaillationes from the armies 
of Britain, the Rhine, and the Danube,’ the German troops at 


20 Hist. I, 37. 

21 Obultronius Sabinus was quaestor aerarii in A. D. 56, Ann. XIII, 28. 
Cornelius Marcellus is probably to be identified with L. Cornelius Mar- 
cellus, quaestor and legate in Sicily and praetor designate (CJL X, 7192 
= ILS 6767; 7266). He was probably legate of the proconsul of Baetica 
and not legate of a Spanish legion (as assumed by E. Groag in P-W), 
for there was only one legion in Tarraconensis at this time, and it 
appears to have been commanded by T. Vinius (Plutarch, Galba 4). 

12 Hist. I, 53: “hune iuvenem Galba, quaestorem in Baetica impigre 
in partis suas transgressum, legioni praeposuit.” 

18 Hist. II, 27. 16 Hist. I, 6; cf. 26 and 31. 

14 For example, in CAH, X, p. 740. 
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least can hardly have returned to Italy before Nero’s death (June 
9th) ; for Galba, who did not reach Rome until very late in the 
year, won their gratitude by alleviating the effects of their pain- 
ful voyage by sea from Alexandria.’® As for whole legions, two 
are concerned, I Italica and XIV Gemina. The former had been 
levied by Nero, exclusively from Italians, for service in the Kast, 
probably in 6%. Of its whereabouts nothing at all is known 
before January, 69, when it was stationed at Lugdunum; it had 
probably been sent there soon after June, A. D. 68 by Galba.*” 
It is possible that it had never left Italy in the last year of 
Nero,!® possible too that it had been brought back in time. 
About the other legion, however, there is definite and valuable 
information. Along with eight cohorts of Batavians, XIV 
Gemina had been withdrawn from Britain and was on its way 
eastwards, probably in Pannonia, for it was through that pro- 
vince that the great highway ran, from Aquileia in Northern 
Italy by Siscia and Sirmium.*® The presence of this legion in 
Northern Italy in the last days of Nero is unimpeachably at- 
tested.2° Further, an important detail, Nero had summoned to 
Italy detachments from the armies of Illyricum; these latter 
were certainly in Northern Italy in June, 68.74 

Despite much that must remain uncertain, it is clear that a 
formidable army was available under Petronius Turpilianus (a 
former governor of Britain) and Rubrius Gallus, the men whom 
Nero had chosen as his generals.?*_ It may be presumed that it 


16 Hist. I, 31, “ quod eos a Nerone Alexandriam praemissos atque inde 
rursus longa navigatione aegros impensiore cura Galba refovebat.” 

17 Rather than by Nero in the spring of A.D. 68, as assumed by E. 
Ritterling, P-W, s.v. Legio, col. 1409; W. Schur, Die Orientpolitik des 
Kaisers Nero, p. 108; H. M. D. Parker, The Roman Legions, p. 139. 
There is no definite evidence that the legion had crossed the Alps, still 
less that it had got to Lugdunum before the death of Nero. 

18K. Ritterling, P-W, s. v. Legio, col. 1409. 

19 Ritterling, Schur, and Parker suppose that it was in Dalmatia; 
but a legion would not normally march to the East through Dalmatia. 

20 Hist. II, 27. 

21 Hist. I, 9. Excluding XIV Gemina, there were at this time two 
legions in Pannonia (X, XIII), one in Dalmatia (XI), three in Moesia 
(III, VII, VIII). 

22.On these men see Hist. I, 6; 37; Plutarch, Galba 15; Cassius Dio, 


63, 27, 1-2. 
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was mustering in Northern Italy in the last weeks of Nero’s 
reign—that the whole or any part of this army had crossed the 
Alps into Gaul, as is sometimes assumed in modern accounts 
of these transactions,?® is nowhere stated or indicated in the 
ancient evidence. 

Had it not been for Nero, the cause of Nero was not lost. 
Galba for his part retired in despair to the remote city of Clunia 
when he heard that Vindex had been defeated by Verginius 
Rufus, the legate of Upper Germany; and Rufus, though his 
attitude was ambiguous, was not an open enemy to Nero. But 
Nero was found lacking in intelligence as well as in energy. 
What Piso said to troops in the city some six months later might 
have been said to any of the armies that had once been loyal to 
their unworthy Imperator: “et Nero quoque vos destituit, non 
vos Neronem.” *4 

Another quotation from Tacitus will illustrate the Situation: 
“Nero nuntiis magis et rumoribus quam armis depulsus.” * 
Exactly what happened will never be known—was it known at 
the time? Rumour both anticipated and determined the course 
of events, and afterwards there were no doubt many things to 
be hushed up or explained away—the men who were loyal to 
Nero as long as it was decent or possible would not say much 
about that under Galba or under the Flavians. Reports came to 
Rome that Nero’s armies were deserting.*® It was alleged that 
Petronius Turpilianus had gone over; whether truly or falsely, 
it is quite uncertain.*” Many of the legionaries, however, long 
remained true to Nero, as we may judge from the attitude of 


28 For example, in CAH, X, p. 740. 

Hist. I, 30. 

25 Hist. I, 89. 

26 Suetonius, Nero 47; Cassius Dio, 63, 27, 1-2. 

27 Cassius Dio, in a fragment preserved by Zonaras, says 6 5¢ Népwy 
Kai rov Tlerpwriov, dy xara Trav pera Tov melovos 
oTparevuatos, Ta TOU ovKér’ ovdeuiay édrida 
Trav (63, 27, la, Boissevain). Petronius Turpilianus was 
put to death at the order of Galba, “ut dux Neronis” (Hist. I, 6), 
ef. Plutarch, Galba 15. Boissevain (Vol. III, p. 91) suggests that he 
remained faithful to Nero; cf. CAH, X, p. 740, n. But it is possible 
that he deserted Nero without declaring for Galba—compare the attitude 
of Verginius Rufus (Hist. I, 8). 
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XIV Gemina. That legion was checked and coerced by the 
Batavian cohorts in Northern Italy.2* As for the Rhine armies, 
“tarde a Nerone desciverant, nec statim pro Galba Verginius.” ° 

And so Nero’s doom was sealed. But even now, after Nero’s 
death in Rome (June 9th), it was far from certain that Galba 
had triumphed. The armies of the Rhine showed no enthusiasm, 
and Verginius was slow to declare for Galba. Moreover, in 
Northern Italy the detachments of the army of Illyricum sent 
word to Verginius, offering him the Empire.*° It was still in the 
balance. 

This is an ideal setting for the service for which Galba re- 
warded Fuscus with the procuratorship of Illyricum. Northern 
Italy with its wealthy and populous cities, the source from which 
most of the Italian-born legionaries and many of their officers 
were drawn, was a region of cardinal importance for political as 
well as for strategic reasons: in a civil war these two factors do 
not always need to be distinguished. Through Northern Italy 
ran the lines of communication, westwards and northwestwards to 
Gaul and the upper Rhine, eastwards to the Danubian provinces. 
If, in the confused situation that prevailed in May and June of 
the year 68, either just before or just after the end of Nero, one 
of the colonies on the great roads, a city like Augusta Praetoria, 
Verona, or Aquileia, boldly declared for Galba, that might be 
enough to turn the scale. If Aquileia, for example, were the 
colony of Fuscus its adhesion to Galba would have been moment- 
ous. Aquileia lay on the main road from the Danubian pro- 
vinces and cut off the legionary detachments which Nero had 
summoned to Italy. These troops had no quarrel with Nero; 
after his death, averse from Galba, they would have preferred 
Verginius Rufus. 

There is something else that tells in favor of Northern Italy. 
When the fleet at Ravenna deserted Vitellius for Vespasian in 
the autumn of the following year, it asked expressly that Cor- 


28 The Batavian cohorts later boasted, “ coercitos a se quartadecimanos, 
ablatam Neroni Italiam” (Hist. II, 27). Compare further, for the 
loyalty of XIV Gemina, Hist. II, 11, “longa illis erga Neronem fides.” 

2° Hist. I, 8; cf. 52-3. 

8° Hist. I, 9, “ quies et Illyrico, quamquam excitae a Nerone legiones, 
dum in Italia cunctantur, Verginium legationibus adissent.” 
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nelius Fuscus should be made its prefect.* This request may be 
taken to presuppose some previous knowledge of the man. The 
fact that he was procurator of Illyricum might be enough to 
account for this—the fleet was recruited mainly from Pannonians 
and Dalmatians.** But Fuscus had held that position for only a 
very short time. This carries the question a stage backwards. 
Why did Galba make Fuscus procurator of Illyricum? Though 
wisdom may not be taken as a criterion of Galba’s appointments, 
some familiarity with the Danubian lands, desirable though not 
essential in a senatorial governor, would surely be requisite in a 
procurator. Once again our attention is turned to Northern 
Italy and to Aquileia in particular. As for the commercial rela- 
tions of that city with the Dalmatian coast and the Danubian 
lands, no evidence is needed to confirm what nobody has ever 
doubted. Venice, Trieste, SuSak rolled into one suggest but a 
faint idea of the importance of Aquileia. Given the nature of 
the evidence and the negative purpose of this paper, it would 
be superfluous and perhaps dangerous to put forward the con- 
jecture that Fuscus belonged to a prominent, perhaps to the 
leading, family of Aquileia, with ample resources in landed 
property and factories. For such a man, as for Pliny’s friend 
Arrianus Maturus, Altinatium princeps, a seat in the Senate 
was not everything that mattered. Though quies, not quaestus, 
was his motive, Fuscus need not be denied the possession of a 
family business and the honourable ambition to safeguard and 
augment it. 

The foregoing observations might appear to be nothing more 
than an essay in the seductive science of hypothetics. Though 
a positive conclusion about the colony of Fuscus cannot be 
reached, there emerges a negative result of some value for the 
study of Roman history. Ever since its discovery some forty 
years ago, the Altar of Adam-Klissi in the Dobrudja has played 
its rdle in every reconstruction of the Danubian Wars of the 
Flavio-Trajanic period, and Cichorius’ hypothesis that Adam- 
Klissi was the site of the disaster which the Dacians inflicted 
upon Cornelius Fuscus and that Cornelius Fuscus himself was 


%2 Hist. III, 12, “classis Cornelium Fuscum praefectum sibi destinat, 


qui propere adcucurrit.” 
83 Hist, III, 12. 
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the nameless prefect on the inscription of the Altar has been 
widely accepted.** The problems associated with this monument, 
with the nearby Tropaeum Trajani which bears an inscription 
dated A.D. 108/9,** and with the vallum in the Dobrudja, 
probably of Domitianic date,** are numerous and complex. The 
present enquiry will deal only with the Altar, and very briefly 
at that. 

Cichorius’ hypothesis must be rejected, either wholly or at 
least in part. It is clear that Fuscus perished, not in the 
Dobrudja, in the vicinity of the Black Sea coast, but beyond the 
Danube, in Dacia. Dacian vultures, according to Juvenal, tore 
his flesh.** Martial, in a poem written when Fuscus had been 
avenged and Dacia reduced, in name at least, to the status of a 
dependent kingdom, uses language which cannot be given its 
full meaning unless the grave of Fuscus lay on Dacian soil 
(VI, 76): 

Ille sacri lateris custos Martisque togati, 
credita cui summi castra fuere ducis, 

hic situs est Fuscus. Licet hoc, Fortuna, fateri: 
non timet hostilis iam lapis iste minas ; 


grande iugum domita Dacus cervice recepit 
et famulum victrix possidet umbra nemus. 


This interpretation is confirmed by comparison with another 
poem which contains the same optimistic opinion about the state 
of Dacia (V, 3): 


Accola iam nostrae Degis, Germanice, ripae, 
a famulis Histri qui tibi venit aquis, etc. 


In each case the adjective famulus is employed; in the second 
poem the northern bank of the Danube is described as now 
Roman (nostrae ... ripae). 

This being so, if Fuscus fell in Dacia, it might still be argued 
that the Altar has something to do with the disaster of Fuscus— 


88 C, Cichorius, Die rémischen Denkméler in der Dobrudscha, Berlin, 
1904; Weynand, P-W, s.v. Flavius, col. 2563; B. W. Henderson, Five 
Roman Emperors, pp. 162 ff., 306 f. 

34 III, 12467. 

85 Cf. E. Fabricius, P-W, s. v. Limes, col. 649. 

86 Juvenal, IV, 111. 
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perhaps a cenotaph. But there are difficulties hardly less great 
in this. The upper part of the fragmentary inscription of the 
Altar runs as follows (ILS 9107): 


[in]. . . .memoriam fortiss[imorum virorum ] 
[qui]. . . .prore p. morte occubu[erunt] 

-[c]ol. Pomp. domicil. Neapol. Ital., prae[f.] 


Below this are the names of many soldiers, praetorians (?), 
legionaries, and auxiliaries. The name of the prefect, [c]ol. 
Pomp. domicil. Neapol. Ital., in large letters (though not as 
large as those of the dedication above it) and occupying so 
prominent a position, could only be that of the Prefect of the 
Guard, so Cichorius argued, and the only Prefect of the Guard 
who fell in battle in the Danubian lands in the Flavio-Trajanic 
period was Cornelius Fuscus.*’ 

Firstly, as for the soldiers who, to judge from their Italian 
origin, would appear to be praetorians. It could be argued that 
these men are really legionaries, for it is by no means to be be- 
lieyed that the recruiting of Italians was abruptly terminated 
at the beginning of Vespasian’s reign,** and in any case the 
legion stationed nearest Adam-Klissi was I Italica (at Novae), 
a legion which in the early years of Domitian would still have 
in its ranks a number of “ foundation-members.” *® But in any 
case, even if the praetorians be admitted as such, it does not 
follow that the prefect was the Prefect of the Guard. 

Secondly, the prefect. Pompeii, as Domaszewski showed, was 
a place of no political importance whatever and cannot have been 
the colony which Fuscus brought over to the side of Galba. An- 
other consideration of some weight can be added. Fuscus was 
the son of asenator. Pompeii does not look like the kind of town 
that sent senators to Rome. No Pompeian senators are known. 
Indeed, equestrian officials are hard enough to find—the only 


87 The peculiar description of the prefect as [c]lol. Pomp. domicil. 
Neapol. Ital. suggests the inference that, after the destruction of Pompeii 
(A. D. 79), its citizens were assigned to Naples and so provides a rough 
indication of the period in which the monument was set up. 

88 Certain objections can be raised against Rostovtzeff’s theories about 
legionary recruiting in the first century of the Empire. 

8° As tentatively suggested in JRS, XVIII (1928), p. 47. 
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Pompeian knight in the imperial service appears to be Seneca’s 
friend and correspondent Lucilius, and he may have come from 
Naples.*° 

But this is not all. Dessau found the mention of the: domus, 
rare enough in Roman knights, almost incredible in the case of 
the highest in rank of them all, the Prefect of the Guard.** 

The case against Fuscus seems conclusive. A last objection 
remains to be disposed of. What officer but the Prefect of the 
Guard has the right to appear so prominently on the inscription ? 

There are other prefects. The presence of a praefectus orae 
maritimae or praefectus ripae Danuvw in this part of the pro- 
vince of Moesia is likely enough. A. v. Premerstein conjectured 
that a praefectus orae maritimae was stationed in the Dobrudja 
in the last years of Augustus.*? Further, there is evidence for 
the existence of some such official under Claudius and Nero. In 
communications addressed to the city of Istros by Flavius 
Sabinus, the legate of Moesia, two prefects are mentioned, 
Arruntius Flamma and Asiaticus.** As nothing had happened 
since then to modify the organisation of Moesia, the presence in 
the Dobrudja during the Flavian period of an equestrian official 
of some importance need occasion no surprise. 

The higher the social standing and the official position of the 
prefect the stranger is the mention of the domus on the inscrip- 
tion. If this difficulty appeared to tell against a praefectus orae 
maritimae, another hypothesis could be invoked. The unknown 
prefect may have been the praefectus castrorum of a legion. In 
Augustan days this position seems to have stood at the head of 


4° At least he is the only knight mentioned by A. Stein, Der rémische 
Ritterstand, p. 369. 

41“ Die Herkunft der Offiziere und Beamten des rémischen Kaiser- 
reiches,” Hermes, XLV (1910), p. 5, n. 7. In his note on the inscription 
ILS 9107 he remarks “ praeterea praefecti praetorio nomini domum 
adscriptam fuisse vix credi potest.” 

42 Tyie Anfinge der Provinz Moesien,” Jahreshefte, I (1898) , Beiblatt, 
col, 194. 

438 SHG I, 329, in the first letter of Flavius Sabinus, éorac émipedés 
’Apovyriw Prd [uua] érdpxw; in the second, ’Ac.arixds 6 Erapxos. C. 
Patsch identifies these men as praefecti orae maritimae, “ Beitrige zur 
Vélkerkunde von Siidosteuropa V, 1” (Wiener Sitzungsberichte, CCXIV 
[1932], p. 153. It is unfortunate that they are not given a place in 
the first volume of the new PIR. 
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the militia equestris; from the time of Claudius, however, prae- 
fecti castrorum seem to be drawn from ex-centurions who have 
risen from the ranks.** 

So much for the prefect, whether he fell in battle or was 
responsible for the construction of the monument. This is not 
the place to discuss what was, after all, the event, or events, which 
the Altar and its casualty-list commemorate. If the site of a 
disaster, Oppius Sabinus, the legate of Moesia, may have been 
defeated at Adam-Klissi in A. D. 85.4° But the altar might be 
a cenotaph for the dead of Domitian’s Dacian Wars, including 
the disasters of Sabinus and Fuscus. Nor, indeed, is the time 
of Trajan absolutely excluded. 

The problem of the Altar must be restored to its original 
obscurity—enough has been said to show that it is still too early 
to employ inferences from this monument for the reconstruction 
of the Danubian wars of Domitian and Trajan.** But of one 
thing we may be reasonably certain: even if the casualty-list 
contains (alone or along with others) the names of soldiers who 
fell with Fuscus in Dacia—and that could still be maintained— 
the fragmentary name of the prefect cannot be the name of 
Fuscus, for Fuscus cannot have come from Pompeii. Vienna, 
Corduba, or Aquileia; anywhere but Pompeii. 


RoNALD SYME. 
TRINITY CoLLEGE, OXFORD. 


“4 A. v. Domaszewski, Die Rangordnung des rémischen Heeres, pp. 
120 f. 

“5 Cf. JRS, XVIII (1928), p. 47. In that case it might be supposed 
that Oppius Sabinus himself had a separate monument. 

4° Cf. OAH, XI, p. 170. 
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The Asinaria does not present at first sight the mass of con- 
tradictions which have made the Miles, for example, the chief 
battle ground for the controversy over Plautine dramatic con- 
struction. It is none the less true that careful analysis of the 
play will show clearly how Plautus interwove two plots which in 
certain features were mutually exclusive. To the fact that they 
were not entirely woven into a connected whole, however, we owe 
our ability to disentangle the threads and not infrequently to 
peer at Plautus in his workshop—omitting here, altering there, 
and adding where it suited Roman taste. Older scholarship 
contented itself with the indication in broad outline of different 
originals which Plautus probably used, but more recently, under 
the leadership of Fraenkel, Jachmann, and Drexler, a more care- 
ful analytical method has offered more certain criteria for the 
determination of Plautine technique. 

A brief review of the plot of the Asinaria will reveal the main 
difficulties. The original, according to the prologue, was the 
*Ovayos Of Demophilus. The senex Demaenetus tells his slave 
Libanus that he will help his son Argyrippus win the meretrix 
Philaenium (I,1); the two depart separately to the forum. 
Although he has spoken to his father on the subject, Argyrippus, 
first in a monologue (I, 2), then to Cleareta, the Jena (I, 3), 
expresses his financial helplessness, and on being excluded from 
her house, departs to the forum to find a loan. Libanus returns 
having made no progress towards a plan (II,1) but is soon 
joined by his fellow slave Leonida (II, 2), who suggests an im- 
personation of the steward Saurea in order to win for Argyrippus 
20 minae owed to Saurea by an ass-dealer whose arrival Leonida 
has fortunately discovered. This trick is successfully carried 
out (II, 3,4), though not without recourse to Demaenetus, off- 
stage. Upon their departure, Cleareta warns Philaenium to 
have nothing to do with Argyrippus so long as money is not 
forthcoming from him (III,1). The slaves return with the 
money (III, 2) and find Argyrippus, though he had been ban- 
ished and had gone to the forum, coming out of the Jena’s house 
with Philaenium. After much teasing (III, 3) he is given the 
money, but only on the suddenly introduced condition that a 
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night with Philaenium be awarded the old man for his services. 
To this Argyrippus cannot but agree. A new character, Diabolus, 
now arrives with his parasite (IV,1) who is preparing a con- 
tract evidently previously arranged with the Jena, calling for the 
hire of Philaenium. He enters the house (IV, 2) only to see the 
girl reveling with both father and son. In a rage he sends his 
parasite to summon Demaenetus’ wife Artemona, who makes 
short shrift of her husband (V). 

The most surprising feature of this plot is the sudden appear- 
ance of Diabolus,* completely unexpected and unmotivated except 
for a brief statement in the scene immediately preceding his 
entrance. On three separate counts this réle raises the sus- 
picion that it did not belong to the original ’Ovayés. These shall 
be our point of departure. 

1) The rival, as a stock character in Plautus, performs certain 
well defined functions making him an integral part of the plot, 
involving him in the deception in varying degrees, and present- 
ing him as a threat to the hopes of the adulescens.* Diabolus, 
however, is subjoined in a loose relationship to the plot of the 
Asinaria, appearing only after the trick has been carried out 
and the money procured; he neither quickens nor complicates 
the plot, nor is he made, as commonly, the temporary victim of 
the trick until the real object of attack is ensnared. His sole 
function is to bring about the punishment of Demaenetus 
through Artemona, which he does only indirectly, through his 
parasite. It is clear, moreover, that this function could easily 
have been performed by another character who unquestionably 
does belong to the *Ovayds, namely Saurea, whom we wait in vain 
to meet, although the scene of an irate dupe, as he was, was only 
too frequent in comedy. We see, then, that not only does 
Diabolus fail to fulfill the theoretical functions of a rival, but 


1Even Langen (Plautinische Studien, Berlin, 1887, pp. 7-11, 97-105, 
239-247) has overlooked this point. Havet et Freté (Les Prix des 
Anes, Coll. G. Budé, Paris, 1925, intr. p. xxviii) mention it as an exam- 
ple of the author’s indifference to the art of dramaturgy. But when he 
wrote this, Havet no longer believed the Asin. to have been written by 
Plautus. Cf. below, n. 15. 

2A study of the “rival” in Plautus led me some years ago to postu- 
late on this basis alone the existence of a separate original for Diabo- 
lus (P. A. P. A., LXIV (1933), p. Ixiv). In that paper, however, a 
full critical analysis was not undertaken. 
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the only thing he actually does could have been done without 
him, within the *Ovayds itself.* 

2) The conception of Diabolus as an integral part of the 
*Ovayds is undermined by the absence of effectual foreshadowing. 
We are hardly impressed with the urgency of Argyrippus’ case, 
much less with the threat of a rival who may take the girl away 
this very day. For over six hundred lines the plot proceeds on 
the assumption that Argyrippus needs money only because he is 
in love; the sole passage which could be interpreted as a fore- 
shadowing of Diabolus is a threat by Cleareta that if some one 
else brings money for the girl before Argyrippus does, vale tu 
(231). No word is said about any particular person nor any 
particular day on which she had expected a rival to pay. So 
general a reference cannot fairly be said to be sufficient justifica- 
tion in itself for the supposition that a definite individual will 
appear later. Diabolus appears at line 746, and it is not until 
633 that Argyrippus, questioned as to why he will not live till 
evening, answers: 


argenti viginti minae me ad mortem appulerunt, 
quas hodie adulescens Diabolus ipsi daturus dixit.... 


At this point, it must be remembered, the trick is complete and 
the money obtained; Argyrippus does not know it as yet, but his 
questioners do and will soon inform him (653). This is an 
amazing reversal of Plautine technique in any play where the 
rival (or any other important character) plays anything re- 
sembling an integral part in the plot, and the activities of 
Diabolus in Acts IV and V indicate that he played such a rdle 
in the original. But in the Asinaria as we have it, Diabolus’ 
introduction is sudden, unexpected, and, it is noteworthy, not 
treated as a surprise by Libanus aad Leonida to whom Argy- 
rippus is talking. From this we judge that they were acquainted 
with the information, or else that this information does not 
really belong in its present context. Which of these alternatives 


8 Even the trader, by a little manipulation, could be brought back to 
do this. Artemona herself could have traced her husband to the brothel, 
making some such excuse as that of Dorippa in Merc. 667. Her move- 
ments and Demaenetus’ consequent suffering are not the natural result 
of plot development as in the Merc. or of a definite chain of events 
belonging to the intrigue itself as in the Cas. but are artificially engi- 
neered by a character already under suspicion of being an intruder. 
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I believe to be the correct one, will appear later as a result of 
further analysis. Even more suspicion is thrown on this passage 
by Argyrippus’ statement in 638 that Diabolus has as yet not 
paid the money which he had promised for to-day. In the first 
place, from his réle in the Asinaria Argyrippus had no knowl- 
edge concerning this. Nowhere in connected plot does Plautus 
ever allow characters to say things which in their dramatic réle 
they do not know, and especially where it is a matter of exposi- 
tion,* about which he is doubly careful. We are justified, there- 
fore, in deducing that this passage is now out of its proper 
surroundings, where Argyrippus both knew of Diabolus and 
could speak authoritatively of his payment, and where the 
audience also was in possession of this expository material of 
first importance. This judgment is confirmed by the realization 
that whether or not Diabolus had paid is of absolutely no conse- 
quence in the plot of the Asinaria. If he has, then it is too late 
for Argyrippus no matter if he does have money; if not, there 
is no point in mentioning it. Yet the matter clearly had some 
importance in its context; the expository nature of the passage 
is unmistakable. 

3) Diabolus himself is not the only peculiar feature of his 
role. It has been shown that his sole function is to bring about 
the punishment of Demaenetus through Artemona. This pun- 
ishment is exacted for the old man’s action in carousing with 
Philaenium, the condition on which he gave his aid to the trick. 
Thus Diabolus’ réle depends entirely upon this “ night” stipu- 
lation. But this very stipulation is introduced as suddenly and 
as tardily as Diabolus himself, appearing for the first time in 


‘It is unthinkable that this knowledge could have been possessed 
before the beginning of dramatic action without playing a prominent 
part in earlier scenes; it would have occasioned greater urgency from 
the beginning, a result which it cannot achieve even here because Argy- 
rippus is immediately told that the money is ready. This judgment 
needs support only for those unfamiliar with Plautus. Urgency inher- 
ently entails rapid action from the start. The cause may or may not 
be stated, but the existence of the urgency must be clear. Cf. Bacch., 
Curc., Epid., Merc., and especially Pseud. 51-59. In the Asin. there is 
no urgency until after the money is won, when the slaves do not know 
whether or not it is too late to use it! Ahrens (De Plauti Asin., diss., 
Jena, 1907) failed to see this when he wrote (p. 23) “... Diabolum 
autem a poeta inductum esse in primis quo crescat adulescenti timor 
ne amicam amittat, deinde etiam ut puniendi Demaeneti actor sit.” 
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line 735 and taking Argyrippus quite by surprise, although it is 
specifically stated that it had been “agreed upon.” Although 
interpretation of character in Plautus is a dangerous criterion, 
it is nevertheless noteworthy that the Demaenetus of Act V who 
enjoys this night is a far different person from the mild senex 
of I, 1 and suggests quite a different model.® 

The evidence for the separation of Diabolus and accompanying 
motifs from the ’Ovayés is far from exhausted, but these three 
points directly connected with him will suffice as a point of de- 
parture from which further analysis of parts already quoted and 
observation of other evidence may proceed. Although it is not 
my intention to postulate the existence of a separate Greek 
original for the Diabolus motifs without more complete evidence, 
the advisability of a convenient term in subsequent discussion 
referring to the possible source of these motifs suggests the 
adoption of some such term as “ the Diabolus play.” 

The first striking thing in the Asinaria is the peculiar arrange- 
ment at the end of I,1 whereby Libanus and Demaenetus, both 
of whom go to the forum, leave separately nine lines apart, 
although the latter’s monologue is of absolutely no importance, 
being general remarks on Libanus’ cleverness.* Libanus returns 
at the opening of II, 1, having accomplished nothing toward the 
plan he set out to fabricate (115-117). His monologue (246- 
266) consists of mere trifles designed solely to amuse the audi- 
ence. His complaint of wasted time is a common trick to 
emphasize the passage of dramatic time,’ while the determination 
to find a trick is the property of all comic slaves. He is then 
sidetracked into a discussion of omens from which only Leonida’s 
breathless arrival extracts him. The Roman nature of these 
auguries ® is clear evidence of Plautine authorship. This scene 


5 See below, p. 34. 

® Goetz-Loewe (ed. maior, Leipzig, 1889) suggested that we have here 
a double recension (106-115 and 106-108, 116-125), but I think my 
consideration of II, 2 will make this unlikely. It cannot be an economic 
device for change of réle, for neither in the Asin. nor in the ’Ovayés 
could Libanus’ and Argyrippus’ réles be doubled. Cf. Kurrelmeyer, 
The Economy of Actors in Plautus, diss., Johns Hopkins (Graz, 1932), 
pp. 53 ff., and bibliog., p. 11. 

7Cf. Amph. 1009 ff., Bacch. 109, Cas. 566, Poen. 504, Pseud. 1052, 
1157, Truc. 912. 

§ Cf. C. B. Gulick, Harv. Stud., VII (1896), pp. 240 ff. 
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is designed solely to get Libanus back on the stage in order to be 
available to help Leonida who supplies the vital information for 
the trick; the manipulation is clearly Plautine. The inference 
is that Libanus did not go to the forum at all, but remained on 
the stage for some scene now omitted between I,1 and II, 2. 
Thus the awkward ending of I,1 is explained: Libanus is 
unceremoniously bundled off to the forum without his exit being 
made to harmonize with Demaenetus’, and now has to be brought 
back again without his trip having accomplished anything. 
Our attention must now be focussed on the intervening scenes 
(I, 2 and 3). What right have we to excise them in favor of 
some scene in which Libanus took part? It is here that we meet 
almost all of the work done on this play.® These two scenes have 
so long been suspected that it is necessary only to refer to the 
arguments of Havet and others which resulted in all but uni- 
versal agreement that they were not written for Argyrippus, the 
adulescens of the ’Ovayés. The mention of a contract (238) sug- 
gests a connection with Diabolus rather than with Argyrippus. 
Argyrippus asks the price of the girl (230) although he knew it 
before the play opened (74,89). His next statement, that he 
has the necessary money and will arrange a contract, contradicts 
his penniless condition.*° Demaenetus’ report of his meeting 
with his son (74), who asked for help that very day, does not 
suggest that the youth received a discouraging answer ** and 


®Spengel, Die Akteinteilung der Kim. des Plaut., Miinchen, 1887, 
p. 47; Goetz-Loewe, op. cit., praef. pp. xxiff.; Schenkel, Zeitschr. f. d. 
Oest. Gym., XXXIII (1882), p. 41; Ribbeck, Rh. Mus., XXXVII 
(1882), pp. 54-66; Rauterberg, Quaest. Plaut., Wilhemshaven, 1883; 
Langen, op. cit.; Langrehr, progr., Friedland i. M., 1894; Havet, Rev. 
de Phil., XXIX (1905), pp. 94-103, and see below note 15 for his 
renunciation of this article in Havet et Freté, op. cit., intr.; Ahrens, 
op. cit. Schenkel’s and Rauterberg’s views are incorporated into the 
work of others and will not be mentioned further in this paper. 

10 This is a bluff as shown by his uncertainty about the money when 
alone, but he is confident he can get it at usury if necessary (243- 
248). It would be easy to interpret the whole passage as a desperate 
effort to win Cleareta’s confidence were it not that the determination 
to find money emphatically contradicts the implications of the request 
to his father reported in I, 1. 

11Langen (op. cit., p. 100) rightly notes that if the old man had 
refused or given a discouraging answer, Plautus should have told us. 
When we are led to believe that money will come from one source, 
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implies strongly that Argyrippus knew that he could count on 
his father; but he gives no indication of this in I,2 or 3. He 
goes to the forum resolved to borrow money (245) but in 329 is 
reported by Libanus to be in the Jena’s house from which he was 
excluded at 127.1 His previous history is inconsistent with the 
penniless Argyrippus who has to obtain help from his father 
(135 ff.) 


Plautus does not suggest a new one for no reason, only to drop it 
later. The source of income is undoubtedly part of the trickery, on 
the technique of which see Wieand, Deception in Plautus, diss., Bryn 
Mawr (Boston, 1920). 

12 The exclusion is mentioned again only in 522 in III, 1, and 592 in 
III, 3. Havet stated that 522 contradicted I, 2 and 3, because there 
he is evicted a second time and some such word as iterum should be 
included. Ahrens’ solution also requires an iterum, but he argues, 
most fantastically, that since 149 does not show Cleareta herself to 
have thrown Argyrippus out, it was probably done by “ancilla seu 
servo ” and that 592 was the first time Cleareta in person did it (op. 
cit.. p. 19)! This is not so: Argyrippus in 149 merely says that 
Cleareta will not discuss matters with him; nothing is said about 
exclusion except in 127 where the address is clearly to Cleareta. We 
shall see later that both 522 and 592 show evidence of belonging to the 
Diabolus play on grounds other than the mention of the exclusion. 
Ahrens’ theory may best be summarized here. He postulates a scene 
after line 544 (pp. 18, 35) in which Argyrippus returns from the 
forum, talks with the lena (between III, 1 and 3), states that he has 
found no money, then goes into her house as she goes away. Upon her 
return he is treated badly (III, 3). This hypothetical scene, already 
suggested by Spengel and Schenkel, Ahrens says was never written but 
assumed by the audience from the statement of Argyrippus’ whereabouts 
in 329 and the treatment he receives in III, 2 and 3. This does not 
solve the problem of the Asin.; and, even if it did, such an assumption 
for a Roman audience is intolerable. Plautus nowhere shows any 
traces of such horrible technique, which is alien, also, to everything 
we know of his audiences. Elsewhere, in his efforts to refute Havet 
(pp. 13-23) Ahrens is no less specious in his reasoning, only once (see 
below, note 13) really meeting the argument. 

18 Another argument, based on the absence of Arygrippus’ name from 
the scene heading of I, 3 was well refuted by Ahrens (p. 13). Cf. also 
Spengel, Bayer. Akad., II (1883), pp. 272 ff., and Leo, Plaut. Forsch., 
2nd ed. (Berlin, 1912), pp. 14-15. Havet also objected that former 
generosities to Cleareta (171, 196) and possession of the girl on a 
previous occasion (171) do not fit the lena’s statement (524) that he 
never really gave her anything. But her remarks in 524 apply only to 
the present and immediate past. Neither does it seem safe to differ- 
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These arguments convinced Leo, Goetz-Loewe,** and Havet 
that the speaker of I, 2 and 3 is not Argyrippus. Havet retained 
this belief even after his original theories concerning the Asinaria 
were abandoned,” still maintaining also that the words were 
originally written for Diabolus. Leo and Goetz-Loewe were 
content to state that the scenes came from another original ; even 
Ahrens, who retained Argyrippus, built an elaborate system of 
lacunae to reconcile the speech with the rest of the play. I fully 
agree that Argyrippus was not the original speaker in these 
scenes, but cannot assent to assign them to Diabolus. Their 
connection with the Diabolus play is very marked, but not 
necessarily with Diabolus himself. Ahrens pointed out that the 
description of a happy life with Philaenium (205) ill befits the 
frigid consideration she receives in Diabolus’ contract (751 ff.). 
We can hardly picture a rival in comedy as poor as the lover in 
I, 2 and 3. Nor does placing Diabolus here give him the proper 
functions of a rival.’® Finally, if Diabolus be placed here, 
Argyrippus is still said to be in the house at 329 by a character 
who cannot know 


entiate between the character of Argyrippus (wrathful and indignant) 
in I, 2 and 3 and (whining) in III, 3. The characteristics fit the 
different situations. 

14 Goetz-Loewe, op. cit., pp. xxiii-xxiv; Leo, ed. (Berlin, 1895), adn. 
to v. 127: “ Argyrippi canticum et cum lena colloquium Plautus ex 
alia fabula sumpta Demophilo addidisse vel potius alii eius scaenae sub- 
stituisse videtur, non plane remotis quae his obstant in antecedente 
scaena (v. 89) et III, 1 (533) 3 (v. 594), cf. v. 329. magnam haec cum 
Truculento similitudinem habent.” 

16 The renunciation of his 1905 article is a necessary prelude to the 
theory developed with Freté that the Asin. is by a “ Maccus” not to 
be identified with Plautus. This theory has been but ill received by 
Plautine scholars, as evidenced by a host of unfavorable reviews which 
point out example after example of specious argument and unsatis- 
factory reasoning unnecessary to recount here. 

16Tt would still be necessary to make Argyrippus cognizant of the 
threat. 

17 Such statements concerning absent characters are not uncommon 
in Plautus but they are always made by a person possessing the infor- 
mation and follow a well defined technique whereby the character has 
passed through alleys and gardens so as not to appear on the stage 
(Most. 1046, Pers. 442, Asin. 741, on which see below, p. 13). There 
are only two violations: Cas. 613, 687, variously explained (cf. Ritschl, 
Opusc., II, p. 746 and Langen, op. cit., p. 126), certainly involves a 
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It is this very line 329 that gives the key. Here Libanus 
states that Demaenetus is in the forum, Argyrippus in the lena’s 
house. He cannot know this fact unless he has met Argyrippus 
sometime earlier. We have seen evidence that Libanus did not 
go to the forum at the end of I, 1 but remained for the following 
scene, and straight through to II. It must therefore have been 
Argyrippus whom he met in the scene following I,1. This scene 
would find the lover pouring out his woes to Libanus in typical 
comic fashion; parallels are numerous.’*® At the close of it, 
Argyrippus evidently entered the house of his mistress, thus 
giving Libanus the information necessary for 329 and indicating 
his reappearance therefrom in 591. When this scene was excised 
in favor of the existing one, Plautus neglected to change 329, 
an easily overlooked detail which typifies what we call “ Plautine 
carelessness.” 

The relations of Libanus and Argyrippus are now clear. The 
former was removed from the stage in order to make way for 
scenes which did not admit his presence, our I,2 and 3. Why 
were these introduced and for whom were they written? The 
first question is easy to answer. We have seen certain indications 
that they suggest Diabolus or at least the Diabolus play. It will 
be recalled that they also contain the threat that if another bring 
the money before Argyrippus, the latter must give up all hope. 
This in itself was not considered sufficient justification for 
identifying the alius with Diabolus in the Asinaria; but, if the 
scene comes from the Diabolus play where the threats of Diabolus 
were understood from the beginning, it would be perfectly clear. 
Plautus undoubtedly intended the insertion of these scenes to be 
a foreshadowing of Diabolus, but this failed because the passages 
selected were not specific enough. Upon this interpretation of 
I, 2 and 3 depends the answer to the second question. If Diabolus 
is meant by the alius of 231, obviously the lover must be some 
one else. The general tenor of the monologue and the remarks 
of Cleareta unmistakably suggest the usual love-sick adulescens, 
whom we may without fear identify as the unknown adulescens 


reworking of the Greek; Bacch. 347, 388, 770, is suspected of contami- 
nation (Leo, Rém. Lit., 1913, pp. 119f.) or of some other change or 
mutilation (cf. Langen, op. cit., pp. 110-116). 

18 Cist. I, 1, Cure. I, 1, Epid. I, 2, Persa I, 1, Poen. I, 1, Pseud. 
| 
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of the Diabolus play. It is he who is excluded from the lena’s 
house, not Argyrippus, who goes in according to 329; it is he 
who goes to the forum to seek money unaware of his father’s 
intent .o help; it is he who was once rich but, like Charinus in 
the Mercator, had lost his fortune. These scenes, being exposi- 
tory in nature, probably stood near the beginning of the Diabolus 
play, perhaps even opened it,’® and reveal its plot as featuring 
the exclusion of the lover by his mistress’ owner, a character for 
whose existence in the ’Ovayés we have no clear evidence. 

Proceeding now through the main feature of the *Ovayds, the 
deception of the ass-dealer, we arrive at the end of II, 4 where 
the prolonged exit of the slaves and trader (489-503) has raised 
suspicion among students of the play. Three objections have 
been raised. First, sequere hac ergo (490) seems to bring the 
scene to a close, but renewed efforts to get the money are im- 
mediately made, and the real ending (503) leaves the conversa- 
tion hanging in the air. Second, Leonida, though insulted by 
the trader who will not trust him, seems suddenly placated as 
though the latter had done something to merit thanks and indi- 
cates this by his words in 496: tam nunc secunda mihi facts. 
Third, critics are loath to believe that the actual scene wherein 
Demaenetus identifies Leonida as Saurea did not take place on 
the stage, and therefore make various suggestions by which such 
a scene may be restored, regarding the brief report of its action 
given by Leonida in 580-584 as an insertion referring to it. 

To explain the first point Goetz and Loewe ®° regard 491-503 
as a later recension, while Langen** assumes that they are 
spoken as the trio move gradually toward the exit. Following a 
note of Leo’s, Ahrens ?* held that Leonida, stalling because he 
expects Demaenetus, purposely drags out the conversation. On’ 
the second point Langen ** guessed that a few words are lost 
after 495, wherein an apology from the trader would justify 
Leonida’s soft reply. The third objection is emphasized by 


19 Note the uniformly early positions of the scenes cited in note 18. 

20 Goetz-Loewe, op. cit., praef., p. xxili. 

21 Langen, op. cit., p. 246. Cf. Leo’s similar suggestion for Amph. 
II, 1 (Rom. Lit., 1913, p. 132, n. 1). 

22 Ahrens, op. cit., p. 8; Leo, ed. (Berlin, 1895), I, p. 72: “ excusa- 
tionem quae videri possit arripit Leonida, ut ipse se purget et 
modestum faciat, multis verbis ad quae paucissima alter, sic exeunt.” 

28 Langen, op. cit., pp. 103 f. 
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Spengel and Ribbeck,?* who suggested a lacuna after 485 wherein 
the missing scene was enacted, thus regarding 580-584 as an 
insertion by retractators. Both explanations of the first difficulty 
are quite possible but, being local in application, have no bearing 
on the larger problem of the relation of this scene ending to 
580-584. Ahrens’ theory is untenable because Demaenetus can 
not be expected to return merely from 367 and 380 which state 
only that Leonida will inform the senex of the plan.”* If the 
action were true to life (as Ahrens holds, since he bases his 
argument on “ stalling”), the slaves would long since have gone 
to Demaenetus because the trader’s impatience presents a real 
danger of his going into the house, where the deception would 
be revealed. The second point is of no importance; a subjective 
interpretation at best, it could easily be handled by good acting. 
Leonida is merely trying softer methods. Spengel and Rib- 
beck’s lacuna is unlikely not only because Leonida still seems to 
be pleading in 503 and because the slaves’ song of triumph 
would be horribly out of place ** if delayed till ITI, 2, but be- 
cause no explanation is given as to why they depart and return 
before that song and no plausible reason can be given for the 
omission of the scene in the presentation of the Asinaria. Fur- 
ther analysis, however, will show that this omission was indeed 
made, not at 485 in the Asinaria by retractators who wrote 580- 
584, but by Plautus who omitted it from the *Ovayés. This con- 
clusion has been reached through the following arguments. 

First it must be made clear that 580-584, although they ap- 
pear to aid the theory of the omission of the scene in question, 
cannot withstand attack. Consider the presence of both the 
deception scene and 580-584, and the latter passage still re- 
mains a perfectly justifiable chuckle of reminiscence, so natural 
and inconspicuous that the repetition would hardly be observed. 
The interpretation of the passage is thoroughly subjective and 
will be reluctantly dropped from consideration. 


24 Spengel, op. cit., p. 47; Ribbeck, op. cit., pp. 56 f. 

25 Plautine technique of trickery (cf. Wieand, op. cit.) requires the 
details of the trick to be clear. 367 and 380 are sufficiently clear only 
if we understand that the slaves go to Demaenetus. 

26 Cf. triumphal songs after the money is won on the stage (as this 
would be) or during the completion of a trick off-stage: Bacch. 1053, 
1067; Epid. 306; Pseud. 667, 1017. 
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But the manner in which the passage is introduced is of the 
utmost importance. It is odd that no critic has noted that 
Libanus, although he accompanied Leonida and the trader to 
the forum and apparently knows of the winning of the money 
(545 ff.), asks Leonida if he has the money (579). This is 
doubly awkward since the audience has heard their triumphal 
song and probably has seen the wallet itself. But the reason is 
not far to seek. Libanus finishes the songs, 545-578, with the 
words: iam omitte ista atque hoc quod rogo responde. Argentt 
vigintt minas habesne? Leonida answers: Hariolare, and then 
speaks 580-584. Now Libanus’ words in 578 are typical of the 
phrases by which Plautus ends insertions of his own boisterous 
Roman humor and renews his use of the Greek model.?’ The 
Roman color especially of 558-577 lends strong support to the 
Plautine authorship of these two ubi speeches which follow the 
initial rejoicing in 545-557. If 580 is then a return to the 
Greek, we must allocate 580-584 to the ’Ovayés and make our 
decision regarding the deception scene knowing that this passage 
also stood in the play, a contingency provided for in the preced- 
ing paragraph. 

The evidence for the original existence of this scene in the 
*Ovayés is threefold. 1) Libanus is silent for the last twenty- 
seven lines of II, 4, although up to 476 he plays a noisy part. 
2) In the garbled ending of I, 1 Demaenetus took great care to 
inform Libanus he would be found at the banker Archibulus’, 
although we saw there that the two were both going to the 
forum. No such careful precautions appear in Plautus without 
some result following upon them; but for any in the Asinaria 
we wait in vain. Demaenetus tells Libanus where he will be in 
order that the latter may be able to find him si quid opus fuertt 
(117). It is not guesswork to see that a trip to the forum to 
summon Demaenetus is forecast for Libanus somewhere in the 
*Ovayés. Libanus’ silence during 476-503 provides the place. 
He goes to get Demaenetus while Leonida retains the trader on 
the stage. When Plautus omitted this deception scene he did 


27 Cf. references in Fraenkel, Plaut. im Plaut. (Berlin, 1922), p. 143, 
n. 3. The Asin. itself presents one of the best examples in 307: verbi- 
velitationem fieri compendi volo. On Plautus’ elaboration of such 
scenes as this in lines 545-577 cf. chaps. IV and V. Fraenkel seems to 
suggest by implication that 558-577 are a Plautine insertion (p. 410, 
n.2). 
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not eliminate the brief scene between Libanus’ exit and Demae- 
netus entrance but retained it (probably 496-503) after intro- 
ducing a few lines designed to get the three men off the stage 
(488-495). The allocation of these lines is of course conjectural, 
but the alteration of the scene ending from the summoning of 
Demaenetus to the departure to find him is evident. 

3) The third piece of evidence confirms the change from an 
entirely different point of view. The conversation beginning 
III, 1 is abrupt and the entire scene unmotivated. Cleareta and 
' Philaenium enter from their house for no reason whatsoever ; 
they reénter after a conversation which has featured the exclu- 
sion of Argyrippus. Both this exclusion and the character 
Cleareta have already been seen in I, 2 and 3, which were un- 
mistakably alien to the *Ovayés. Moreover, according to the 
*Ovayés Argyrippus is at this moment in the house of the girl. 
Are we to picture him there alone while the women come out on 
the stage for a conversation the gist of which we have already 
heard? In the play from which this scene came, then, the 
adulescens lover is probably elsewhere. We have seen that the 
adulescens of the Diabolus play is in the forum from I, 3. No 
series of facts could point more clearly to the Diabolus play as 
the source of III, 1. Positively, this scene contains motifs 
already seen to belong to that play, and negatively, it contra- 
dicts, and is unmotivated in, the *Ovayés. Finally, it coincides 
exactly with the gap to be filled up when a scene between Demae- 
netus, the trader, and the slaves is omitted from the ’Ovayds. 
This gap must be filled because in the revised scene sequence II, 
4 ends with the slaves’ exit while III, 2 begins with their en- 
trance; time must be provided for the transaction of the decep- 
tion scene.?® This is done by the insertion of a scene from the 
play which Plautus has already used once and will use again. 
Again, as at the end of I, 1 we see Plautus in his workshop. 

The resumption of the Greek ’Ovayés in 580-584 brings us im- 
mediately to the slaves’ discovery of Argyrippus and Philaenium 
coming out of the latter’s house and bidding farewell. This is 


28 The two most extreme examples of the rapid passage of time off- 
stage occurring in the plays of Plautus (Cist. 774; Trin. 1115, where 
characters enter fully informed of matters which only at the preced- 
ing line a slave went to tell them) are nothing compared to the impos- 
sible situation which would be created by the juxtaposition of II, 4 
and III, 2. 
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the scene (III, 3) in which Diabolus and his motifs are first 
specifically mentioned, and we return to the point from which 
our analysis of the Asinaria began. A critical investigation of 
this scene will now show how Plautus combined the two threads 
here, bringing the ’Ovayés to a close and initiating his complete 
use of the Diabolus play. 

The conversation of the lovers is founded upon the exclusion 
motif (594-596), a feature of the Diabolus play, but Argyrip- 
pus’ presence in the girl’s house was seen to belong to the ’Ovayds. 
Thus the opening of this scene reveals a combination of motifs 
handled together by Plautus in what was without doubt chiefly 
his own writing. His authorship of 598-602 according to 
Fraenkel, to which Jachmann adds 597, confirms this view. 
The slaves alternately eavesdrop and comment upon the fare- 
wells in colorless words which might belong to any play until 
their accosting of Argyrippus leads to the passage dealing with 
Diabolus. Here, in addition to points already discussed, Argy- 
rippus states definitely that he has been thrown out of the lena’s 
house (632). Thus this passage, which on its own merits we 
at first separated from the ’Ovayds, is now seen to contain still 
another Diabolus motif unknown at.the time of our previous 
treatment of it. The long passage in which Argyrippus is hu- 
miliated before getting the money follows directly. The absence 
of any logical connection with the Diabolus passage (633-638) 
has already been noted in the fact that, although introduced by 
Libanus’ assurance that Diabolus has not yet paid for the girl, 
this question really has no bearing whatever on what the slaves 
do. Furthermore the humiliation-passage contains a statement 
by Argyrippus (684) da mihi istas viginti minas. vides me 
amantem egere, which indicates that love, and not any urgency 
to anticipate a rival, is his motivating force. These contrasting 
points—separation from the Diabolus passage and connection 
with the *Ovayés plot—affirm what we have no reason to doubt, 
that it was in the *Ovayés that Argyrippus underwent this dis- 
graceful treatment, which is taken therefrom wholly, or at least 
in part.°° Philaenium was also included in the fun, and it was 


2° Fraenkel, op. cit., p. 215; Jachmann, Plawt. und Attisches (Berlin, 
1931), pp. 35 f. 

8°T say “in part” because the humiliation falls into two distinct 
parts: 647-681 (insults to Philaenium) and 682-710 (riding on Argy- 
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therefore necessary to have her on the stage with Argyrippus. 
This was why Plautus followed the *Ovayés in having her enter 
with him at 591, although that earlier section of III, 3 contained 
Diabolus motifs and did not need her presence. 

At 711 Argyrippus is hopefully suggesting that there has been 
enough, but the slaves turn the action into a wishing game with 
themselves as Fortuna Obsequens and Salus. When Argyrip- 
pus hears that his wish to have Philaenium is granted, he utters 
in genuine surprise ain vero? (722), and apparently really be- 
lieves in his hopeless situation when he says to Libanus (724 f.) 
that he has no possibility of getting the money for the lena. 
Argyrippus’ inability to understand an obscure jest (729) is 
intelligible; but, after he was told the money was in the wallet 
which he saw (653-655, 677), we cannot still believe he is igno- 
rant of the reason for the teasing; yet he says in 730: nec quid 
dicatis scire nec me cur ludatis possum. These factors all point 
clearly to the conclusion that Plautus has attached to the horse- 
play of the *Ovayés an element from another source, wherein the 
adulescens did not know his good fortune. That the source was 
the Diabolus play is indicated by the introduction of the 
“night ” motif which accompanies the money in 735. We have 
seen that no such stipulation was made in the Asinaria, although 
a suitable opportunity would have been offered in I, 1,** and 
that in its subsequent materialization it is bound up with Dia- 
bolus’ rdle. The scene now closes with still another piece of 
evidence of Plautine manipulation to introduce the new motif. 
We do not know where Demaenetus went after the lost decep- 


rippus), one of which may very probably be a Plautine addition to 
extend a scene so dear to Roman taste. I should favor the second 
section as Plautine, first because an insertion usually follows its model, 
and second because, though less coarse, it is cruder. 

81 Geppert (Plaut. Stud., Berlin, 1871, I, p. 74) assumed the terms 
to have been agreed upon after Demaenetus helped the slaves get the 
money. But Geppert did not believe that this deception scene ever 
existed and is asking that an essential part of the trickery be imagined 
by the Roman audience to take place in a non-existent scene. This is 
indeed asking too much. Had it so taken place, the least we should 
expect would be some mention of it in the “report” of that scene in 
580-584. Our objection holds good even though we have introduced 
this scene into the ’Ovayés, because to make such a stipulation even at 
that late date is inconsistent with the technique of ancient comedy 
and contradicts the course of the ’Ovayés. 
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tion scene with the slaves and the trader, but for the purposes 
of the Diabolus play and the Asinaria he had somehow to get 
into the lena’s house. He is therefore placed there by an impu- 
dent dramatic trick not uncommon in Plautus.** Argyrippus 
in 740 says: 


Leonida, curre obsecro, patrem huc orato veniat. 
LE. iam dudum est intus. 


Then, because the audience has not seen Demaenetus since he 
went to the forum in I, 1, as if to boast of his indifference to 
more skillful motivation, the dramatist makes Argyrippus re- 
tort: hac quidem non venit. Leonida explains: 
angiporto 
illac per hortum circum iit clam, ne quis se videret 
huc ire familiarium: ne uxor resciscat metuit. 


A lamer dramatic device was never known, but it served the 
purpose with a Roman audience. Demaenetus of the ’Ovayds 
has been bodily transferred from the forum to become the senex 
of the Diabolus play in the brothel. 

With the gradual introduction of Diabolus motifs surround- 
ing the original ending of the ’Ovayds in this long scene III, 3 


the transition is complete. Acts IV and V are centered com- 
pletely around Diabolus, the night motif, and the punishment 
of Demaenetus. They offer here and there a few indications of 
what may have been further details of that play omitted by 
Plautus in the Asinaria. 

It has been suggested that Demaenetus in I, 1 is not the same 
character as the lustful senex of V. This is strengthened by a 
study of Plautine technique which shows that amorous, punish- 
able old men are portrayed as such from the beginning (Casina, 
Mercator). Artemona, too, may have had a fuller part more in 
accord with wives of such men (cf. both Cleostrata and Do- 
rippa). In the ’Ovaydés, on the other hand, it is unlikely that 
Demaenetus had any more active part in his son’s affairs than 
Periplectomenos in the Miles, Micio in the Adelphoe, or than 
that promised by Callipho in the Pseudolus.** 


82 Cf. above, note 17. 
33 Demaenetus’ statement that he will be at the banker’s (116) 
closely resembles Callipho’s words in Pseud. 559-560, where subsequent 
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Diabolus’ anger on losing the girl is directed neither at Argy- 
rippus nor the lena, but at Demaenetus, and at him solely be- 
cause he is a lecherous individual cheating his wife. This sug- 
gests an intimate knowledge of Demaenetus’ affairs quite un- 
known in the ’Ovayds, for in 810-819 Diabolus shows an acquaint- 
ance with Demaenetus’ habits far more thorough than could be 
gained solely from a glance into the lena’s house.** Even the 
parasite knew Demaenetus’ respectable side (861). 

Ribbeck ** saw in the metrically imperfect 828-829 fragments 
of a scene overheard by Diabolus when he first went in at 809. 
But more likely they are a garbled beginning of V, 1, where they 
now stand. The parasite declares that Diabolus will pay the 
lena anyway and hopes that Argyrippus may be persuaded to 
share Philaenium. He strongly implies that she will have more 
to say about it than Argyrippus. Though this Hunuchus-like 
ending is promised for tomorrow and, as such, is but an epi- 
logue to the plot, it nevertheless suggests that certain arrange- 
ments concerning the girl, Diabolus, and Argyrippus in the 
Diabolus play have been totally lost in the earlier part of the 
Asinaria. 

The structure of the Asinaria represents very probably an 


early stage in Plautus’ dramatic development,** when his pri- 
mary interest was to introduce elements of coarse rollicking 
humor (Demaenetus’ punishment) and blustering characters 
(Diabolus), and when he was not too careful to conceal the 
methods of his insertion and addition. Quite aside from the 
fact that we have no evidence that Plautus ever made such long 
additions to his plays, additions which partook of the nature of 


assistance from him has almost certainly been lost through contami- 
nation. Cf. Hough, The Composition of the Pseud. of Plautus, diss., 
Princeton (Lancaster, 1931). 

34 suppiles clam domi uxorem tuam? (815). Whether this refers to 
a palla (870-889, where, however, Diabolus is not listening) or to the 
twenty minae occasioned a dispute between Langrehr (op. cit., p. 7) 
and Ahrens (op. cit., p. 37) to which I am quite unable to attach any 
importance. But more marked evidence of Diabolus’ acquaintance with 
Demaenetus and his habits occurs in 813: wwori excuses te et dicas 
senem. How else could he know the excuses Demaenetus had been 
giving? 

85 Ribbeck, op. cit., p. 57. 

86 Cf. Hough, Class. Phil., XXX (1935), pp. 43-57. 
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a separate plot, it is almost inconceivable to believe that the 
parts I have in this paper assigned to the “ Diabolus play ” were 
original with Plautus. The character of the exit and entrance 
sequences involved in I, 1 and II, 1 and the various contradic- 
tions elsewhere in the play are what earlier Plautine scholarship 
used blithely to attribute to Plautine carelessness without ever 
defining what really was meant. It is apparent to the most 
casual reader that these difficulties could hardly have arisen if 
the “ Diabolus parts” were Plautine, for he would never have 
had reason to think up contradictions to the *Ovayds plot. The 
rough spots in the Asinaria can only be caused by the juxtaposi- 
tion to the ’Ovayés of elements the details of which were beyond 
Plautus’ control and were imposed on him from without. These 
he did not take sufficient care to eliminate entirely. Additions 
of his own may be clearly marked by their sudden break of con- 
tinuity and exaggeration of elements pleasing to the Romans, 
but contradictions do not appear in authors’ additions to a plot 
they have well in mind. They appear in additions from other 
sources, frequently only after several hundred lines have 
passed.°” 

To summarize briefly the elements which contributed to the 
Asinaria: the *Ovayés of Demophilus contained the tricking of 
an ass-dealer to win money for a young man’s love affair. To 
this end the moral, if not material, support of his father was 
lent to two clever slaves. The loser was his mother who con- 
trolled the purse and to whom the trader owed the money 
through the agency of a steward, her henchman, who was im- 
personated by one of the slaves and vouched for by the obliging 
senex. To this play Plautus added motifs from another; in 
this a young man was pressed for funds and overwhelmed by 
the threat that if they were not immediately forthcoming his 
amica would go probably to another, whom he knew to be a 
certain Diabolus. This rival appeared in time, with a contract 
ready, but the girl had been won by her lover who paid, as the 
price of his father’s help, the privilege of a night with her to 
this amorous old gentleman. The rival in anger informed the 
old man’s wife, who exacted suitable punishment. He may also 


87K. g., Argyrippus departs to the forum (245), but no trouble is 
occasioned until he is reported within at 329; he is excluded in 217, 
which is contradicted verbally by 329, but not physically until 591. 
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have had some reason yet to hope for a share in the lady’s atten- 
tions. From the ’Ovayés Plautus took the main trick and from 
the other the hilarious ending. In the Asinaria this resulted as 
follows. From the ’Ovayds, I, 1; II, 2-4; III, 2.°° From the 
other play, I, 2, 3, inserted to replace an omitted scene in the 
*Ovayds ; III, 1, inserted to replace the scene in which the senex 
actually gave his false identification; IV and V entire. II, 1 
was undoubtedly written by Plautus to repair damage to exit 
and entrance sequence caused by the first replacement above 
mentioned. Lines 489-503 of III, 3 perform a similar service. 
Scene III, 3 contains elements from both plays, adapted closely 
in part and in part rewritten by Plautus in order to ease the 
transition from the trick to the ending. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the scenes assigned to each play were taken bodily 
therefrom; Plautine additions and alterations of minor impor- 
tance are without doubt scattered throughout the play, many 
of which are not detectable or are at best conjectural *® and 
which do not affect the determination of Plautine technique of 
adaptation from separate Greek originals. 


JoHN NEwsBOoLD 
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88Tf it be objected that the ’Ovayés is thus stripped of too much of 
its plot, it may be observed that several elements, now completely lost 
in the Asin., may have helped it: e. g., Saurea’s discovery of his loss, 
involving the return perhaps of the trader and also Artemona. Even 
without these conjectural additions the play loses little in comparison 
with those most similar to it, the Persa and Pseud. 

8° Cf. Langen, op. cit., especially p. 104, and Fraenkel, op. cit., chaps. 
IV and V. 


A NEW FRAGMENT OF AN ATTIC TREASURE- 
RECORD? (Puate I). 


In my collection of antiquities is an inscribed fragment of 
Pentelic marble which was acquired many years ago through a 
dealer in Paris who said that it came from the north slope of 
the Acropolis in Athens. Its greatest height is 0.20m., the 
greatest width 0.18m. The thickness after much cutting down 
is today 0.025 m., but it was originally about triple that, cer- 
tainly more than 0.05m. There is an original edge at the right 
for about 0.09m. The letters are small, in general 0.005 m. in 
height, but the omicron and omega are only 0.003 m. in height. 
The inscription is non-stoichedon, but the letters in the second 
column are better cut and better arranged than in the first. 
The arrangement of letters in the first seven lines of column ITI 
is almost stoichedon. 

The stone is interesting as giving parts of two columns of the 
annual inventories of the treasures, so many of which had been 
taken from the confiscated property of the Thirty Tyrants or 
sent to the melting pot during the end of the Peloponnesian War 
and even in the early fourth century. During the Peloponnesian 
War there had been two boards of sacred treasurers, one for 
Athena, one for the other gods. But from 406 to 385 B.C., as 
Professor Ferguson has established in his excellent book, The 
Treasurers of Athena (Harvard University Press, 1932), there 
was one board. After 385 two boards reappear. The ancient 
temples were again filled with new offerings by transforming 
gold crowns and other gold objects into a second gold Nike and 
by melting up silver offerings to form sacrificial vessels. Our 
inscription gives a list of such sacrificial vessels just before 352-1 
when Aristodemus (col. II, line 14) was archon. 

There were at this time treasures connected with the cults of 
other gods than Athena and with minor cults on the slopes of 
the Acropolis, not only in the Asclepieum on the south slope 
but on the north slope where Broneer? has discovered cults of 


+I am indebted for suggestions to Professors B. D. Meritt, W. S. 
Ferguson, Allen B. West, and A. M. Woodward. 

* Cf. Hesperia, I (1932), pp. 31-56; II (1933), pp. 329-417; IV (1935), 
pp. 109-188. 
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Aphrodite, Eros, etc. Of course our rather unusual record 
might not be an inventory at all. It might be the record of a 
commission entrusted with the duty of melting down crowns and 
other dedications to make new sacrificial vessels, some for Athena 
and others for “ other gods.” There seems in any case to have 
been considerable melting of old dedications just before the time 
of our inscription.* But our inscription seems to belong in the 
series of treasure-lists published in I. G. II?, 1445-1447 (376- 
371 B.C.) and 1450-1454 (367-343 B.C.).* The letters are 
similar in size and form. The disposition in columns is a differ- 
ential which, even if we lacked a date, would place the inscrip- 
tion in time after I. G. II?, 1453. Even I. G. II?, 1457 (339- 
338 B.C.) may not have a one column arrangement, although 
it has 48 letters in a line. But its columns are very little longer 
in number of letters than 1455, which has 40 letters. The letters 
are actually smaller in 1457. The narrow columns do not seem 
to have any parallels as late as 352 B.C. The columns of J. G. 
II?, 1428, 1429, and 1432, dating about 367 B.C., all seem to 
have been wider. The next group which can be dated (J. G. IT?, 
1436-1437, later than 354-3 B.C.) seem also to have wider 
columns. The two columns of [. G. II*, 1436 occupy a lateral 
space of more than 0.88m. JI. G. II?, 1438 (later than 353-2 
B.C.) is presumably non-columnar because, like 1440, it began 
with a decree or enactment of some sort. 1444 (344-3 B.C.) 
may be columnar. All this indicates that the traditio of our 
inscription, with its peculiarly short lines as compared with the 
Athena-records, may not be part of the regular series. The final 
lines of column II certainly show that we have part of a tradttio 
of the Treasurers of the Other Gods for 353-2, whether the items 
appear in an earlier inventory or not. The first person plural 
used for the rayia. listed in the preamble is in the style of those 
traditions.» Those of whom the whole document was the record 


* For other somewhat irregular traditiones cf. I. G. II?, 1454 (343-2 
B. C.) and 1541. J. @. II?, 1442 is also peculiar, if we can judge from 
the restored prescript, for it has the appearance of belonging to a small, 
rather narrow stone on which may have been inscribed only a part of 
the treasures or some special transfer. 

‘7. G. II?, 1448 and 1449 have been shown by A. M. Woodward to 
belong elsewhere. Cf. J. H.8. LI (1931), pp. 157-161. 
5Cf. for wapéSouer, for example, I. G. I?, 293 ff.; II?, 1414, line 51 
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could say “we,” others could not. The point of importance 
seems to be that hitherto we have had no columnar records of the 
Tov dAAwv and no certainty whether these Treasurers 
ever had such a big collection of things to inventory that a 
columnar system would have been a necessary feature of their 
lists. We need not equate the history of their régime with the 
changes in the method of listing shown in the lists of the Athena 
Treasurers. Our list, then, may not be a normal traditio, but 
whether it was drawn up under abnormal conditions by rapia: or 
by a board of émuordrat must remain uncertain, unless some more 
fragments can be found. The list might issue from émordrat 
who were commissioned to make four new hydriae (possibly by 
melting down old phialae), and on completion they were handed 
over to the Tamiae. This might explain the abnormal formula 
in Col. II and the non-appearance of the dated phialae in any 
later list (i.e. after the boards were reunited). 

The silver hydriae were a noteworthy addition to the treasures 
in charge of the Tamiae in the early fourth century and, as 
Ferguson says,® these probably belonged to the zopzeia made 
with the confiscated property of the Thirty. In 391-0 B.C. 
Athena had twenty-seven of these” (weighing 1000 drachmas) 
instead of nineteen or twenty in 400 B.C.® Our inscription 
mentions four hydriae. Their total weight is more than 4006 
drachmas. The hydriae were, therefore, about 1000 drachmas 
each in weight and, hence, uniform with the twenty-seven in the 
hands of the combined board in 391-0 B.C. and not far from 
uniform with the twenty-three subsequently added to this col- 
lection.® This collection, however, remained with the Treasurers 
of Athena after the division of the combined board in 385 B.C. 
Our four hydriae belong to a different collection, one given to 
the Treasurers of the Other Gods. It is notable that, if we give 
one hydria to each year,’® the first would have been received in 


(385-4 B. C.). We should expect mpoorapédouer, but the prefix is not 
absolutely necessary. 

° Op. cit., p. 113, note 2. 87. G. IT?, 1385. 

77. G@. IT?, 1400. ® Cf. Ferguson, op. cit., pp. 114 f., n. 1. 

10 Professor Ferguson, Treasurers of Athena, p. 125, suspects that “ the 
practice of placing annually in the hands of the Tamiae a silver phiale 
dedicated to Asklepios was after the overthrow of the democracy in 321 
B. C.” Cf. also p. 118, n. 1. The objection may be raised that, if our 
hydriae belonged one to each year, the archon’s name would be used as 
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356-355 B. C., the most likely year for the overhauling made by 
Androtion and his colleagues.‘ Androtion’s house-cleaning 
activity, his removal of offerings from the treasury and the melt- 
ing down of crowns and other dedications at which Demosthenes 
was so incensed, may have started as early as 356, even though 
Androtion was not a member of the boulé till 355 B.C. Demos- 
thenes may not have delivered his speech against him till 354 
B.C. New charges were brought against Androtion and Com- 
pany in 354, which culminated in the speech against Timocrates 
(353-2 B.C.), where the crowns and cult vessels are again 
mentioned. The new vessels had perhaps not all been manu- 
factured when the speech was delivered, and the final accounting 
may not have been made till the treasurers for the year 352-1 
took office. This was also the first year of the fifth Metonic 
Cycle 7? and the year of the inauguration of the secretary cycle 
in which for the first time the prytany secretaries began to rotate 
in the official order.1* These hydriae were probably public offer- 
ings handed over to the Treasurers of the Other Gods. Professor 
Ferguson is probably right in thinking that the Tamiae of the 
Other Gods existed for forty-four years as a separate board and 
that they are still found in 343-2 B.C.1* He says that the last 
reference to Treasurers of the Other Gods occurs in 361-0 to 
357-6 B.C. (J. G. II?, 1541), but our inscription, as we have 
said, gives one for 352 B. C., the very year in which Demosthenes 
delivered his Speech Against Timocrates, in which the two 
boards are mentioned (Dem., XXIV, 136): xai of rapics éf’ dy 6 
everpnoOn, Kal oi THS Kai of Dewy, ev TO 
oixnpate tovTw joav, though of course these specific boards were 
in office at the time of the fire. Perhaps after the fire in the 
Opisthodomus to which Demosthenes refers, which scholars have 
dated between 403 and 352 * but which might be dated in 356-5, 


with the phialae. But the phialae were not dedicated, one new one 
every year; and the second column in any case differs from the first. 

11 Cf. op. cit., pp. 119, n. 1, to 121 f. 

12 Cf. Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens, p. 354. 

18 Cf. Klio, XIV (1915), pp. 393 ff.; Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles 
in the Hellenistic Age, 1932, p. 49; Dinsmoor, op. cit., p. 351. 

14 Cf. The Treasurers of Athena, p. 117. We must remember, however, 
that the restoration of J. @. II?, 1454, line 1 (343-2 B. C.) is conjectural. 

18 Cf. Paton, The Erechtheum, pp. 462 ff.; Kolbe, Berl. Phil. Woch., 
1931, pp. 82 ff.; Dinsmoor, A.J. A. XXXVI (1932), pp. 160 ff. The date 
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a new inventory was made, especially of vessels made to replace 
those destroyed in the fire. 

The first column as preserved would seem to have contained 
the names of the archons from 369 to 365 B.C. There are many 
archons’ names ending in -tratos (Demostratos, Kallistratos, 
Phanostratos, etc.), but only Lysistratos will fit here, as the 
genitive of the next archon’s name ends in -ovs and the next in 
-ov. So the restoration of the names of Lysistratos, Nausigenes, 
Polyzelos, and Kephisodoros, the order of which is well estab- 
lished, seems fairly certain. So in J.G. II?, Addenda 1428, 
p. 806 (dated 367-6) we have the rapia, when 
Polyzelos was archon, who handed over to the treasurers, when 
Kephisodoros was archon, the things they had received from the 
treasurers of Athena in the time of Polyzelos and Nausigenes. 
The hydriae of that inscription are also in earlier inventories, 
though it is interesting that there are just four of Athena Nike 
(lines 109-112) which occur also in J. G. II?, 1425, lines 169 ff. 
Nor can our four hydriae be the four vessels roiy Oeoiv of I. G. 
IT?, 1445, lines 27 ff., ody tyes (376-5 B.C.) assigned to the 
Treasurers of the Other Gods. These were in the hands of the 
Treasurers of the Other Gods long before 352 B.C. and they 
were handed over to the treasurers of 352 B.C. The statement 
would have been proper in the prescript, but at the bottom of a 
list it seems to indicate that these items were treated differently 
from the remainder. Nor can they be the four hydriae of J. G. 
II?, 1432 (367-6 B.C.) weighing about 1200 drachmas each, 
the total weight more than 4800 (ours are 4006). If it is a list 
of the treasurers ris Oeov who passed over four hydriae to the 
other board, then our four hydriae are not those of I. G. IT’, 
1445; and certainly the phialae of J. G. II?, 1450 and 1451 seem 
to be different from those of our column I, for they belonged to 
the other gods. It would then seem that our four hydriae are 
new éréreia, even if the verb is wapeSopey and not 
It is unlikely that they were the property of one of the other 


must be after 385 B. C., when the boards of treasurers of Athena and of 
the Other Gods were separated. Dinsmoor puts it in 377-6 B. C., but 
356-5 would do quite as well. In any case our inscription suggests a 
rearrangement. Dinsmoor also definitely proves a disappearance of 
many votives and a reorganisation, after a period of confusion, into 
columnar lists. 
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gods which had been in the custody of Athena’s treasurers and 
which were given to the Treasurers of the Other Gods in 353-2 
B.C. to make room for new dedications in Athena’s treasury. 
They may, however, have replaced the earlier leaky hydriae. 

In I. G. II?, 1425 we have Lysistratos and Nausigenes, but 
nothing after the year 367-6. That inscription, dating from 
367, writes Avowrpadro, whereas our inscription uses -ow for the 
genitive ending, showing that by 352-1 the usual form of this 
genitive was -ou and no longer -o. In I. G. II?, 1488, which 
dates about the same time as our fragment, as the latest item 
deals with 353-2, we also have Lysistratos (spelled Avowrpérov) 
and Nausigenes, Polyzelos, and Kephisodoros, all in the same 
succession (already known) as I have restored them in column I. 
In J. G. II?, 1450 we have Treasurers of the Other Gods in the 
archonships of Polyzelos and Kephisodoros and, since our frag- 
ment does not fit this one, it obviously is from a different list. 
This last inscription, however, shows that the Treasurers of the 
Other Gods received phialae which had been dedicated in the 
archonship of Kephisodoros and Polyzelos. Possibly a phiale 
was also dedicated under Nausigenes. This inscription and I. G. 
II?, 1451 offer the closest resemblance to our fragment, but there 
is the following difference. J. G. II?, 1450 and 1451 list all 
dedications of a given year made to the other gods under the 
name of the proper archon. Our list apparently inventories the 
phialae in a group arranged according to the year of dedication. 
It is possible that in J. G. II*, 1451, line 6 the sigma before 
orafpov is the final letter of Navovyévovs, and there is space in 
the line above for a ¢udAn dedicated under Lysistratos. From 
I. G. II?, 1451, line 6 it perhaps is possible to restore in our 
inscription column I, line 5 the weight as HP AAA. 


Col. I. Non Stoichedon. 
369/8 [emt Avows|rparov 
[oraOpov H] AAA + | I] 
368/7 [ext Navovyév]ous 
line 5 ...HBAAA] vac. 
367/6 [ext IloAvgnA]ov (7) 


[oraGpov ....] AAP | 
366/5 [ext diddy 
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Col. II. 

vdpia | 

orabpov X | 

S[evrépa vdpia 

oral X 

tpirn [vdpia 

orabpo[v X["I ? 
teraptn ot[abpov X 

xe (dd) 
*° 
| 
tav[t]as ev 
tap |ias Tov 

GAAw |v 

trois v 
[dpxovro |s 

| 


[kal ovvapxoow | 


The inscription is carelessly cut. In column I, line 6 the last 
letter is K for H. In column II, lines 6, 9, and 13 O is for ©; 
line 8, | is cut for 6 and A for A. In column II, line 10, / seems 
to be for X, the cross line not cut. Probably the missing lines 
or dots were added in color, of which there are traces. 


Davip M. Rosinson. 


Tue JoHNns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


1¢ Professor Woodward suggests the restoration of ray at the end of 


line 9. 


AN UN-PLATONIC THEORY OF EVIL IN PLATO.? 


A. E. Taylor in his magnificent Commentary on the Timaeus 
makes the surprising allegation that “the doctrine of matter 
as the cause of evil is quite un-Platonic.”? The contentious 
question, no doubt, is here as elsewhere just how one can deter- 
mine where Plato’s truly Platonic views are to be found, as 
distinguished from merely dramatic representations of Socrates 
or the Pythagoreans. Taylor insists that the Timaeus can voice 
only certain suggestions or approaches to Plato’s own philosophy. 
Just so Euripides or Shakespeare differs from Bernard Shaw in 
having no prefaces that emphasize the poet’s own point of view 
or from Dante in having written no complete epistolary interpre- 
tation of his work like that famous letter to Can Grande. For 
Plato, however, we possess other evidence, namely the Laws * 
and at times Aristotle’s statements. It is to the Laws that 
Taylor appeals in the present case. If a certain passage in the 


1¥For valuable suggestions at various points I wish to thank Professor 
George M. Calhoun of the University of California and Professor William 
C. Greene of Harvard. In its original form this paper was read before 
the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast at Pasadena, California, 
at Thanksgiving, 1933. 

2P. 117 on Plutarch’s and Atticus’ exposition of Timaeus 35b1-3. See 
Appendix I. 

® The Epistles may at times be consulted with profit, though the second 
(cf. VII, 34lc.) furnishes Taylor with a strong argument that Plato’s 
own philosophy is not contained in his writings. In that case even the 
Laws is merely a literary exercise. In passing, reference may be made 
to the following passages in the Hpistles: II, 312de on the first cause as 
responsible for all that is good and as containing something akin to the 
soul, though the labor of inquiry is the source of all sorts of trouble; 
III, 315c on the divine as beyond pain and pleasure, which cause harm 
to the soul; 317d on the trouble caused by excessive wealth; VII, 326be 
on the incompatibility of a life of luxury with that of the ¢péyviyos..., 
kal kal wept rns dperys 6 abrds Gy etn. In VII, 334ef. that 
which is without soul is held to be without either good or evil. At 336b 
duadia is described as that out of which all ills arise and bring forth 
bitterest fruit to their begetters. In VIII, 355bf. the Syracusans are 
exhorted to honor above all the dper? of the soul, second that of the 
body, lastly that of xpjuara as subserving that of.the other two. The 
passage VII, 334ef. admirably supports Taylor and the Laws, while 
VIII, 355bf. seems to me to offer by implication the only answer implied 
also in the Timaeus: body is an evil if not kept in subjection. 
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Laws relating to an evil soul is quite Platonic, and there is 
nothing that contradicts it, then the doctrine that matter is the 
cause of evil is, as Taylor alleges, quite un-Platonic. 

Is Professor Taylor’s contention fairly ineluctable? I would 
contend for a somewhat different view. I would take Taylor’s 
own words in justification of an attempt to understand other- 
wise the relations among several of Plato’s works. Taylor on 
the one hand says: “ In the main, we must use Platonic dialogues 
in ascertaining his meaning only where they enable us to draw 
inferences about the ideas, especially the Pythagorean ideas, 
current at the opening of the last quarter of the fifth century.” 
With this it is hard to quarrel. Taylor thinks Plato himself 
might go beyond what his characters could properly say. He 
proceeds: “ This is not to say that we may expect to find Timaeus 
advocating any view which Plato regarded as merely false. 
Unless Plato had held that the Pythagorean science of men like 
Timaeus was in principle on the right lines, he would not have 
made Timaeus expound it with the approval of Socrates.” * This 
principle I think it is fair to apply to the whole of Plato’s 
writing. It is the more convincing when we reflect that, however 
much Plato is a poet, he is always a philosopher and one who 
chastises poets. If poets have been taken to task for suggesting 
by their portraiture of characters on the stage doctrines repulsive 
to an Aristophanes, then in spite of the Laws, Plato may be held 
to account for what his Dialogues teach, as he holds Homer to 
account for his narratives. 

Furthermore, even if Taylor were incontrovertibly right, it is 
interesting to note how often Plato gives the opposite impression. 
To my mind both the Timaeus and the Laws serve rather to 
amplify and to give precision to the theory in question than to 
contradict it flatly. A critical point is the definition of a cause. 


‘Taylor, like Burnet, is known for the view that in the dialogues not 
Plato, but Socrates the Pythagorean philosopher, Timaeus of Locri, et 
al., are responsible for all that is put into their mouths, p. 11; ef. note 
on Epistle II, 45 above. In the present citation Taylor is attacking 
(pp. 127-128) the tendency to read into the Timaeus Plato’s own doc- 
trines or those of his characters: “ We are not at liberty to reason as 
though Timaeus had read the ‘works’ of Plato, or even attended his 
discourse on ‘the Good.’ We are entitled to assume that Timaeus might 
allude to well-known fifth-century Pythagorean doctrine, or to fifth- 
century philosophical theories in general.” 
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The Philebus* and the Phaedo ® lend countenance to the notion 
that Plato would not recognize a material cause (according to 
Aristotle’s term) as an airia, so that we might have to speak of 
matter at best as an instrument for evil or as its milieu. But I 
think the Timaeus definitely supports the opposite usage in 
distinguishing ? expressly between two airias «(Sn of which one 
is Ociov, kindred to divinity, the other dvayxaiov, to brute necessity. 
It is rather, I think, a question of concepts than of terms in 
which we are interested, and Plato seems to me, when he turns 
to metaphysics, to fall back upon an analysis of the bodily 
element in the world in order to account for the badness of what 
is bad in a soul. It may be, however, that Taylor would with 
some reason object to these metaphysical collations. 

How often may we see in Plato as a writer support for the 
material theory? Or, to put it another way, how seldom does a 
work of Plato fail to condemn body or exalt the superiority of 
mind, admonishing man to subordinate the one to the other and 
avoid the corruption or seduction of material (bodily) interests? 
Addiction to the flesh is a most potent source, according to 
Plato, of confusion, error, wrong. The Politicus® comes out 


5 26e-27b on the cause of the mixture of mwépas and G&mepov: note the 
definitions 7d or Synuovpyour airia and 7d = Sovdevov 
els yéveow airig. A famous passage of the Phaedrus signalizes the dis- 
covery that soul is the principle of motion or origination (245c, cf. Cic., 
Tus. Disp., I, 23, 53). Cf. Phaedo 94de: soul resists bodily affections. 
Taken in relation with this passage of the Philebus and Laws 895-6 (cf. 
Epist. II, 312) it may seem to imply Plato’s consistent adherence to 
the view of the Phaedo. It is even possible to argue for an intermediate 
element of the soul as an active principle kindred to the body: the 
owparoedés of the Politicus 273be and the xara cwyara pepioréy of the 
Timaeus may be studied in connection with the eiuapuévn te kai cbuduros 
érOuuia of Pol. 272e6 and the ér:uuynrixéy of the Republic; whereby one 
may be led to see in the bodily nature one aspect of the origin of evil, 
in the concupiscent part of the soul, another. Such, indeed, is to me a 
legitimate deduction from the phraseology of the Timaeus, which may 
amount to a reconciliation of Taylor’s views with the “ Orphic myth” 
of the Politicus. Body itself is an dvayxaioy or passive principle, but 
associated with it is a rpirov re (see p. 57, App. III) to which must be 
ascribed the chief instrumentality of evil. 

° 97 ff. on Anaxagoras’ vols as unsatisfactory; airia is rather reason 
or responsibility. 

7 At 68e, and see especially 46cd. 

® The Politicus passages are as follows: 269d5. The unchangeable is 
most godlike, but body is not of this nature; it is the bodily in the 
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flatly with the reiterated indictment, body is responsible! But 
Taylor has stated his opinion of that biased, myth-ridden dia- 
logue. “ We have no right,” says he,® “ to interpret the Timaeus 
by this fanciful Orphic myth.” Again, “The myth related ‘in 
play’ (wadiav éyxepacapévous (!), Politic. 268d8) by the ‘ Eleatic 
stranger ’ must not be taken as part of Plato’s own ‘ philosophy.’ ” 

We are constrained, in order to meet this, to run through the 
other dialogues before we turn to the Timaeus and Laws them- 
selves to examine the possibility of some more satisfactory inter- 
pretation of Taylor’s own best authorities. At the very outset 
we come upon something apparently strongly in Taylor’s favor. 
The Charmides, which is of psychological rather than of meta- 
physical importance, affirms?® that all evil in body or soul 
derives from the soul if it is bad. But the balance is over- 
whelmingly, to the best of my knowledge, on the other side in 
the Protagoras, Gorgias, Republic, Phaedo, Phaedrus. I do not 
maintain that the material theory is adequate, but I firmly 
believe it was to Plato significant and sufficiently near a satis- 
factory solution, near the profound though perplexing analysis 
of Timaeus, though it may seem to contradict that which suits 
his purposes in the Laws. 


universe which in spite of other blessings makes change inevitable. The 
speaker goes on to forbid one to believe in two Gods controlling the uni- 
verse alternately; God Himself cannot be responsible for both motions 
of the universe, but one must be due to the universe itself. 

273b2. The owpuaroedds is responsible for preventing the perfect execu- 
tion of God’s plan; from the Creator are all things good in the cosmos, 
from its own primordial state all hard and wrongful things. 

286a5. See Appendix III. 

® Page 79. Yet we shall see that Timaeus is made to say almost the 
very same thing at 86b ff. 

10156e6. Cf. Crito, 44d, Gorg. 525e: not the weak but the strong are 
supremely bad. Ap. 29d, 30b. It is to be observed that in dealing with 
the psychological question, how a man can be morally at fault, we may 
assume that evil is possible, though not necessary, and only a bad, weak, 
or negligent soul can be said to yield to it. In the Apology Socrates 
shows contempt for the material possessions of man and solicitude for 
his soul’s welfare: if the soul is good, no other evil counts. The soul 
must rule the body, as in the Laws, must be the prime mover, so that 
even the faults of the body should be set right by the soul instead of 
being allowed to gain the upper hand. The larger problem, how evil 
happens to be possible or how it can overpower even the soul, does not 
yet occur. 


a 
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In the Protagoras ** the necessary order and harmony is said 
to be brought into human life through cultivation of the soul 
with the object of making the body subserve the intellect 
(Sudvora), which is good, and not shirk (drodeAav) on account 
of the zovnpia of body (rév cwpdrwv). 

The Gorgias in the figure of the leaky vessel used to describe 
the endless pursuit of pleasure and the Republic in its picture 
of kndyvaddes érPupiac (desires being likened to drones) with the 
teaching that all that is yeyvouevov (subject to a process of de- 
velopment) must submit to ¢0opa (decay), these celebrated 
beliefs of Plato’s Socrates point to two things. One cannot, for 
one thing, dissociate the image of a vessel requiring forever to 
be filled or the image of an idle, embarassing drone or a theory 
of the “becoming” that is inevitably doomed to check and 
corruption, one cannot dissociate any one of these from the notion 
of something corporeal or contrasted with passionless, immortal 
spirit. But in addition to this suggestion there is perceptible in 
such passages also a hint of more subtle metaphysical theory, of 
something that may account for the characteristic weakness of 
the body. This is not necessarily, I think, the badness of a bad 
soul, rather than the inherent nature of the body. 


Towards the end of the Republic }* Socrates actually says that 
in this life the soul is marred or disfigured by its union with the 
body (AcAwBypévov te THs GHpaTos Kowwvias Kal GAAwV KaKov) 
among other evils that disfigure. Body, as we see from the 
immediately preceding discussion on immortality, is not neces- 
satily the sole evil.** Plato is not dealing primarily with the 


11 326b. 13 611be. 

18 A critical point is raised in the Republic, 608d-610c. It is main- 
tained that though the soul has its particular malady, namely vice, yet 
death does not follow even the severest attack of this malady; therefore 
soul must be immortal or outlast body, for surely the maladies of the 
body which cause its death cannot affect the soul more than its own 
maladies; unless perchance the sickness or death of the body can make 
the soul less just or more unholy. It might be inferred from this that 
Plato looks upon the soul as so detached from the body as never to be 
affected by it, as if any weakness or vice of the soul must come from 
within itself. I believe this is sufficiently answered by various passages 
I have cited, particularly by that from Republic 611 above and by the 
consideration on which I insist, that ér:évula is an affection of the soul 
inconceivable in any likely sense apart from the body. Like the Phae- 
drus (248) Butler’s Hrewhon (si parva licet componere magnis) even 
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problem of evil, and so we must be content with hints usually 
more vague. What may the Allegory of the Cave suggest? 
May we not interpret it in the light of such passages as we have 
already found, which may indicate that the Cave in which mor- 
tals live represents the prison of our bodies, shut off from the light 
of truth but ruled by épws ripavvos only too often (as in 587) ? 

In the Phaedo Socrates and Simmias argue that the true 
philosopher will despise the pleasures and adornment and care 
of the body as much as he can, seeking to detach himself from 
it and turn his attention to the soul (65-7, esp. 65a-d). The 
body is an impediment to intelligence, and so death is a welcome 
release. We cannot apparently acquire truth so long as we 
possess this evil (rovovrov xaxov)** by which our soul is muddled 
and confounded (cupeduppévn).1° The entire passage is elo- 
quent of the danger of bodily wants and passions and the material 
possessions they call for. Hence are wars. Hence is want of 
clear thinking; with body (era rov céparos) it is impossible 
kabapas yvova. We must endeavor to the best of our power to 
get free of rjs tov ciéparos Socrates preaches the 
gospel of a decent indifference to the desires and applies the 
scathing epithets of diroxpyyatos, and diAdripos to 
those who fear the severance of body and soul. The Socratic 
argument for dvduvno.s, memory of prenatal experience of truth 
in an ideal sphere, is directed towards the inference *’ that soul 
is hampered, nay sickened, by the confinement in a body. 

One need but allude to the celebrated myth in the Phaedrus 
to say confidently once more what Plato seems to have thought 


suggests ingeniously the fault of the soul in desiring to be born in a 
body; the dilemma is the same as in Plato: shall we in such a case 
say either that body is not a cause of evil or that soul is without evil? 
Both are responsible, as subject and object, so to speak. Plato has not 
said that soul is entirely unaffected by body nor yet that soul is without 
evil, but that there is no proof that the evil is deadly. Phaedo 81 ff. 
may be added to the citations that represent body and the appetites as 
sickening the soul without killing it. In the myth of the after-world 
(107 ff.) in the same dialogue (as in others) the soul is viewed as 
requiring purification even after its separation from the body, but this 
does not imply that it was not the body which contaminated the soul; 
on the contrary, release from the body is one of the rewards for a pure 
and philosophic life. See 114c. 
14 66b6. 18 Thid. 5-6. 16 68hbe. 17 79cd. 
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about the influence of the body. Man has in him two passions, 
an éudutos émOupia and an émixrynros Sdga, Tov 
dpictov.'® The body without wings seeks earth ?® like a steed 
obsessed by evil that drags the chariot of the soul down. Such a 
steed involves the soul in wrangling controversy and hinders its 
view of supramundane truth: Bpife: yap 6 ras Kakyns petexwv 


pérwv te Kat Bapivoy py TeOpappevos Tov 
qvioxwv. 

Such truth, beauty, virtue as one can dimly discover in the 
present life may serve to remind the soul of its vision of beauty 
and all that is of value in a happier state when it was not en- 
tombed and imprisoned in the shell of the body: raca pév avOparov 
Ta . . . KaAAOS ieiv Aapmpov, dre 
ovv eddaiwou xopo...... dov........ pev avdrot 
Kafapot dvres Kai 0 viv 8) mepipépovTes 
évopalopev, dotpeov tpdrov 

The Sophist and Philebus are concerned with mental error 
and the superiority of mind to pleasure. Ignorance is involun- 
tary, and the excellence and orderly beauty of any part of 
creation is taken as a sign of the intervention of mind. Mind in 
man is humanly liable to involuntary error, but the mind that 
disposes the cosmos is unqualifiedly good. Can we assign any 
cause for the defeat of mind in mortal creatures? For the 
answer to this we must go elsewhere; but I have already said 
that the answer I find in the Politicus** is too clearly “the 
body ” to require exposition at length. If that is merely an 
Orphic myth it still remains true that Plato sometimes finds 
the best approximation to truth in the form of a myth. But 
does he either in the Timaeus or the Laws definitely imply that 
he has rejected the doctrine of the Politicus? Plutarch ”? 


18 2376 ff. 19 247b; cf. 246c-e, 248cd. 

2° 249e-250c: It is fair to point out that the weakness of the poorer 
types of soul appears to be anterior to their inclusion in bodies, though 
their punishment and their fatal tendency is downward toward that 
state. 

*1 See p. 48, n. 8. 

*2 See Taylor, pp. 116-117, and notes; p. 78. The “ boundless ” in the 
Philebus may, as Prof. Cherniss points out to me, be equated with 
Platonic “ matter.” It would be amusing to find Plutarch committed to 
identifying the evil soul of the Laws with body! 
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equates dzeipia, dvayxn, ovpdutos émupia, and the disorderly and 
maleficent soul of Laws 896d. That is, he identifies the “ bound- 
less” of Philebus, the “necessity” of Timaeus, the natural 
passion of Poltticus, and the evil or fallible spirit of the Laws. 
It is here that Taylor takes occasion to praise the ancient critic 
for recognizing at least the quite un-Platonic nature of the 
doctrine of matter. Yet Taylor is not wholly satisfied as to 
the Platonic orthodoxy either of Plutarch or of the Philebus 
and the Timaeus. Some of these dogmas are in his view merely 
Pythagorean. I have already referred to his own answer ** and 
need only mention here his quotation of Aristotle ** as to the 
agreement “in the main” between Pythagoreans and Plato. 

Taylor’s case rests then upon the passage in the Laws. From 
that passage it is clear that in one important dialogue, the last, 
Plato definitely holds that an evil soul is so far the cause of evil 
as to be capable of it.2> But does he give up his prejudice against 
the body? The body is subservient,?® he says in the same 
dialogue; and, a few paragraphs below, the order in the universe 
is made the argument for controlling mind as the force for good. 

Soul governs everything by its own proper motions of will, 
contemplation, attention, deliberation, opinion true or false with 
all the attendant emotions, but does so through the medium of 
secondary motions of bodies bringing about growth and decay 
together with physical properties. If mind, a god, be allied to 
soul this activity is proper and happy in its results; but if soul 
joins with folly the contrary is true: dye pév 8) Wy) ravra Ta 
kat’ ovpavov Kat ynv Kat OddarTav . . . Kal 
TovTwy ovyyeveis 7) mpwrovpyol Kwyoes Tas Sevtepovpyovs av 
mapaAapBdvovoa TavTa eis av’énow Kal dbiow 
Kal ois xpwpevyn, vovv pev mpooArAaBovca del 
Kai eddaipova raidaywye mavta, avoia cvyyryvopevn 
av Tavavtia TovTos amepyalerat. 

Within the soul we see there is not necessarily uniformity but 
beyond it there are two principles, mind and folly. The 
Athenian stranger hereupon takes up the question whether the 
good or the bad species of soul (yvyqs yévos) holds sway in the 
world, and concludes from the orderly motions of the universe 


23 See pp. 128, 133. 24 Metaph. A, 987230. 7° 896e6. 
26 896a: Sevrepoy kai torepov, adpxduevov kara piow. Cf. 892a: ovens 
mpecBurépas 7) cwuaros. Cf. Phaedo 86. 
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(4 ovpracaocipavod 680s dua Kal popa Kai Tov év 6vTwv )** 
that it is the good, 76 dpdvimov Kai aperns wAnpes.2® The primacy 
of the soul, whether good or bad, is affirmed as beyond serious 
doubt; but the goodness of the world is due to the element of 
mind. Again without soul and mind the heavenly bodies could 
not move so exactly according to good plan and purpose: 
TO viv Sedoypevov payor’ ay axa Gvta ovTws 
eis dxpiBevav Oavpacrois Aoywpois av vovv py Kextnpeva, though 
it was the popular belief that observing ws oidv te yryvopeva 
dvdykats mpaypata ov Siavoias BovAncews ayabav TeAovpEVWV 
men of science were led to atheism.”® 

The corporeal and pleasure *° then are neither good nor bad, 
but to give them too great importance is dangerouz. There are 
elements in the soul which fight against the better part ** and 
must be held in subjection. Spirit is necessary,*? likewise self- 
love; but excess of either is to be avoided, above all excess of 
self-love, which is an encroachment upon the rational faculty. 
Man is not completely rational.** May we say that Plato in 
these passages has in mind only one aspect of the problem of evil, 
namely the moral or psychological aspect, and that something 
is still required to answer to this in nature, namely the material 
object of the irrational interest? The test of commercial 
activity ** he affirms is an exacting one to determine whether a 
man is sufficiently strong against desire.** Indeed it is hard to 
see any meaning in the appetitive faculty without some such 
object; it is hard to conceive of evil at all without both a 
weakness in the soul and something unworthy outside of soul 
at which it aims. 

In the Timaeus the speaker of that name endeavors to pene- 
trate below the merely superficial answer to the problem of evil. 
Body may be bad in its inert opposition to spirit, but we must 
seek some definition of the concept of opposition. This brings 
up in a new context the famous doctvine of the Sophist, the 
doctrine of otherwiseness; yet it is in body that otherwiseness 
resides, and consequently we must still hold that body is opposed 
to goodness. Near the beginning of the dialogue ** the capya 


27 897c, dl, 898c. 80 658e6-9. . 83 875a-d. 
28 897b8. 31 863bd, 689a-c. 34 918e. 


85 Compare the use of wine as a test of character, 649d-650b. 
36 Tim. 28, 30ab. 
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éxwv ovpavos is treated as beyond question yvyvopevos, yevvytds, 
requiring the infusion of soul and mind. In order to be made 
good it must be patterned not upon the divisible but, so far as 
it can, upon unity. At 35a and 3%cd the Creator in dealing 
with body and his creation in general tries to make his work as 
much like his perfect model as possible, but He cannot make it 
completely so. But at 30c that which resembles imperfection 
(rdreAés) is found in no case xaddv, fine or noble or excellent. 
Again at 31b the created otpavés (firmament and world) is 
described as owparoedés, 6pardv, But at the very outset ** 
God found something laboring under chaotic conditions which 
could be set only partially right and which without mind and 
spirit could not be good.*® Finally at 34c God is said to have 
created soul first as prior and higher both in origin and in 
excellence. Later the discussion proceeds to the analytical ques- 
tions of logical opposition and necessity, in which it is open to 
anyone to think of the corporeal or with some effort to refrain.*® 
Yet it seems to me that I have cited passages enough to show 
that the body of writings to which we give the name of Plato 
is not decidedly clear in rejecting the theory that matter is, 
according to one way of putting it, a concrete and tangible source 
of evil. The Laws is concerned with the world as it is rather 
than the metaphysical problem of how it comes to be so. For 
that problem I think one may turn to the other dialogues, such 
as the Timaeus, which would not have been written had Plato 
no strong interest in the answers there offered. I think it pos- 
sible and desirable to reconcile the passages Professor Taylor 
finds inconsistent. He objects to Timaeus 86 on the ground 
that the material theory there favored is precluded by the doc- 
trine set forth elsewhere in the dialogue, as e.g., at 47 ff. On 
the contrary it seems to me preferable to read both the latter 
and the former as reasonably consistent with each other and with 
the rest of our Plato. Such a compromise is, I hope, neither 
unfair nor too difficult.* 


87 Cf. 36d-37, and see pp. 55 ff. below. 

88 27d-29b. Taylor shows that the time-element in this, which does not 
affect my argument here, must not be taken literally. 

8° 30ab. 

See Appendix I. 

41 See Appendix II. 
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APPENDIX I. 


To me it seems almost impossible to agree with Taylor (see pp. 78 
and 610-615) that the analysis of the central portion of the Timaeus 
amounts to an elimination of the material theory. It is rather an 
attempt to define the concept, to reduce all body to the terms of a 
irod0x7H, UAn (cf. 69a6) or xw#pa in order to simplify the study of its 
passive nature as related to the formative mind and to the wapddevyyua. 
If then not caépa but that out of which capa is made is responsible, 
something better described by the words receptacle (of qualifications) 
or space (in which objects or events are found), then it is in and through 
the bodily form that this something exerts its evil influence, and soul 
opposes oaua or is addicted to the attraction of o#ua as much or more 
than to that ultimate spatial or indeterminate quality. This is at least 
true of the psychological evil diagnosed at p. 86 of the dialogue. (Cf. 
Appendix II.) 

The passage of the Timaeus which gives occasion for these remarks 
deals with the creation of the soul of the world by the Demiurge, 35a: 
“He mixed a third type of being out of the indivisible, eternally un- 
changeable being and the divisible becoming, that has to do with bodies. 
He mixed it, a third out of the two others between the nature of the 
same and the nature of the other and by the same token constituted 
it between the indivisible (sc. nature or element) of them (of the two) 
and the materially divisible; and taking these three he mixed them into 
one form, joining the nature of the Other forcibly, though it was hard 
to mix, to the Same.” Taylor quotes (p. 116) Plutarch as saying of the 
primitive disorderliness of the world’s soul as an interpretation of this 
Divisible and Different or Other: “In the Philebus he calls it infinitude 
(dmeipia), and absence of number and ratio which has in itself no limit 
or measure of defect and excess and difference and unlikeness; in the 
Timaeus, the element which is blended with the indivisible and said to 
become and to be divided in the bodily realm must not be taken to mean 
plurality of numerical units or geometrical points, or length and breadth, 
for these belong more properly to bodies than to souls, but must be 
understood of that disorderly and indeterminate self-moving source of 
motion which he often names dvdy«n, though in the Laws he calls it in 
plain words a disorderly and maleficent soul. This is what soul was 
by itself, but it received intelligence (vovs) and reason (Aoyiouds) and 
sane attunement (éu¢pwy dpuovia) that it might become the soul of an 
ordered world (xécpos).” 

At Tim. 37cd (cf. 30a2-6) the Creator is said to be unable to make 
the creation eternal, for a yevynrdv cannot receive this perfection. In 
various places the word owua or cwuaroedés is used of the created world. 
Timaeus begins at 27d with a distinction between knowable eternal 
reality and perceptible “becoming.” If (28a6) the model for creation 
is the permanent reality the creation is good, but if it is the other, 
the yevynrév, it is ob kadév. The creation is a yeyoréds because it is 
perceptibly visible and palpable, and has capa (28b8, ra alcdnra, 
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per’ aicdnoews, Kal yevynta épdvn. Before mind, to 
which soul is necessary, enters, the visible is in a bad state of confusion, 
so that God by his foresight placed vols in yuxy, 
cuvordas To way ouverektaivero, Smws Bri KaTa apioTov 
te épyov dmeipyacuevos 30a2-b6). The yerduevoy has to be swuaroedés Kai 
épardy arrév re (31b4-8). He gives it the motion proper to body (34a) 
but wept vovv Kai ppdvynow odcay. The whole is made a perfect 
body of perfect bodies wholly pervaded and enwrapped in soul (34b). 
The soul is really prior, superior, dominant (compare the language of 
the Laws 892a cited above, p. 52), according to 34b10-35al, and the 
owpuaroedés was later fashioned within it, as at 36e8. But by virtue of 
its tripartite nature (dre é« Kai THs Oarépov dicews Ex Te 
ovolas TovTwy ovyKpabeioa KT.) soul has the faculty of true 
opinion as well as of knowledge. So far the soul is dplorn rap 
vyevynbévrwy (ibid.), and the necessary inferiority of the world to God is 
excellently discussed by Taylor (p. 78): it is a “metaphysical evil ” 
in the sense that the created thing must be less perfect than perfection 
itself, without being a positive cause of evil. But of the agreement of 
Timaeus with the Politicus there is no doubt, for the statement of 86b- 
87b is, if possible, even clearer and more forcible than those of the 
“ Orphic myth” in the earlier work. Taylor (pp. 610-614) objects to 
it as inconsistent with itself, with the rest of the Timaeus, and with 
Platonic and Socratic doctrine. Yet it seems plausible to answer that 
the mind in soul in the Timaeus has been carefully described as defi- 
nitely good and requisite to the world, while the thorny metaphysics 
of 47d ff. are designed to account for a necessity opposed to it: weueryuévn 
yap obv rovde Tov yéveots dvdyKns Te Kal vou cvordcews 
Now if, as Taylor (p. 78) maintains, the cosmology of this passage is a 
cosmology without matter, I think the author goes to considerable 
trouble to make it appear that the trodoxyn of 49a6 is the crorxeiov 
(48b8) of fire, earth, air, water: 6 abrds 5% Adyos Kal wepl Ta 
dexouevns cwuara picews. To say then that the conflict between good and 
bad is due not to the often-mentioned cua but to the trodoxyH or the 
dvayxn is merely to analyze further without eliminating céua, whereas 
pp. 69, 70, 86 recognize the trouble in its most familiar form again. 
At 70d7 the concupiscent faculty of the soul is described as dealing 
with wants due to the cwyaros dicts, but 69c is even clearer in asso- 
ciating the body and its passions with a mortal element of soul (d&A\o 
el5os é€v atr@ [sc. T@ mpocwKodduovy 7d Seva Kal 
dvaykaia év éavT@ éxov If soul (or mind) is per se good, 
then Plato must account for the bad kind of soul (or the bad element 
in the world-soul) by associating some form or part of it with body, as 
Timaeus explicitly does. Without either body or an element of soul 
like it or addicted to it evil would have no status whatever. The jarring 
divisible “other ” part of the world-soul is xara ra owpuara. So at 
86b2 we find diseases of the soul actually due to the body (vooyjpara rept 
Yuxnv dia owparos derived from pleasures and pains; the patient is 
described as kal &dpova toxwv bd Tov Thy (dl and 
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d7e). There is finally the doctrine: xakds pév yap éxav oddels, Sid 
movnpay Tov owuaros Kal dmraldevroy Tpopyy 6 Kakds yiyvera KaKkés. 


APPENDIX II. 


For the ultimate categories we may formulate a hierarchy under God 
and the rapddeyua as follows: yvxy governed by vois is set over yux7 
governed by d&voa simply or by the unrational faculties of dvués and 
érOupia; these last are allied to caua, which is opposed to yxy and 
which may be subordinated to mind but takes its essential (native) 
character from space or that something which is rather a ri6yvyn or 
éxuayeiov of reality than anything else. Without the lower element of 
soul the opposition of body and spirit would have no adverse effect on 
spirit and be only a logical differentiation, but the dialogue goes further 
in those passages which do not merely distinguish between body and 
mind but actually call the one good and the other not. Timaeus 86 
would be inconsistent, then, with 47 and other passages only in so far 
as the latter emphasize the formlessness of the body or the effect of 
that formlessness upon the spirit instead of dwelling upon the body as 


such. 
APPENDIX ITI. 


The difficulty is to reconcile two natural attitudes towards the whole 
problem. Each is consonant with the discussion in which Plato seems 
to reveal that particular point of view. If he begins, as in the so-called 
Socratic dialogues, with the practical problem of educating the indi- 
vidual, he must assume, as in Charmides, that the soul of the individual 
needs correction, else there would be no need of education at all. But 
later dialogues are concerned with harder questions; can we reconcile 
the emphasis laid throughout upon the importance of the soul with 
cosmogonic doctrines such as that of the above passages from the 
Politicus? In the one case we have begun by recognizing that the soul 
is often at fault, indeed that if the soul is sound nothing else matters 
much; in the other we confront the fact that evil is in rerum natura, 
and we must somehow account for this. Why is it that the soul is 
weak, particularly against bodily pleasures? A ready answer is that 
body is in the way, body is too strong in its opposition to the soul. 
But in the Republic (v, 430b, 435-42) and the Philebus (35d) we find 
Plato acknowledging ém:6vuia as innate in the soul. Soul is not always 
regarded as perfect, and the question reduces to whether its imper- 
fection is prior to the creation of a xéouos made of body and soul or is 
due to a compromise in which perhaps something intermediary (rpirov 
rt) suggested by Timaeus at Timaeus 35a3 could serve to explain more 
precisely the difference between soul per se and human souls in the 
present world. Yet this leaves unsolved the ultimate problem (inevi- 
table in metaphysics, and no doubt inevitably insoluble for that very 
reason). To be brought into even partial subjection to body and its 
passions, soul must be at least partially weak and liable to subjection. 
The Timaeus seems to me to take us to that conclusion; the Laws gives 
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the conclusion a definite form in recognizing an evil soul. Body alone 
is not an active principle, but a soul may be wholly or partially 
cwuaroedns, It is possible to see herein the whole problem of idealism; 
for if ideas of the ugly and base are to be rejected and if there is to be 
any reason for believing in a soul as superior to bodily existence, then 
soul and body must be involved in a complicated relationship to each 
other and to the ideal outside of them. But it would be exceedingly 
difficult to refute the doctrines of idealism, even on this ground. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES. 


ALEXANDER AND THE STOICS. 


Part I. 


In the field of Hellenistic history, there is no more accom- 
plished alchemist than Dr. W. W. Tarn. At his Midas touch 
the most unpromising materials from the refuse heaps of an- 
tiquity take on luster. For many of us the Hellenistic Age first 
came alive in his Antigonos Gonatas and was first brought into 
focus and perspective by his Hellenistic Ciwilisation; and a new 
volume of the Cambridge Ancient History falls open first at his 
chapters. But his powers were never exercised on so great a 
subject, and his way of working was never so open to inspection, 
as in his recent lecture on Alexander the Great and the Unity 
of Mankind. 

An historical lecture, even by an authority in his field, is 
seldom closely examined. It is presumably an unguarded ex- 
posé to “wider circles” of views he has already advanced, in 
the full armor of scholarship, before the narrower circle of spe- 
cialists ; and chivalry requires that a scholar shall not be pressed 
when he has laid his armor by. But Dr. Tarn’s Alexander is 
an exception. (a) It is so fully documented that the notes and 
appendix equal the lecture in bulk. (b) It carries forward one 
of his main lines of attack. Alexander is now “ the first man | 
known to us who contemplated the brotherhood of man or the | 
unity of mankind” (148). (c) With a view to securing this 
position, it abandons another. There is now an “ irreconcilable 
opposition ” (137) between Stoicism and the ideas attributed to 
Alexander,” and that is why “they cannot be a projection back- 
wards of Stoic thought” (138). (d) It has extraordinary in- 
terest as a specimen of historical reasoning; and on that account 
as well as for the importance of its subject matter (e) it is likely 
to be widely read in colleges and universities. It would seem 
therefore to call for careful scrutiny. 


1 British Academy Proceedings, XIX (1933), pp. 123-66; also pub- 
lished separately by the Oxford University Press. References are to the 
pages of the Proceedings (subtract 120 to get those of the separate 
issue), except that a number preceded by n. is the number of the note, 
not of the page on which it appears. 

2In Strabo, 1, 4, 9; Arrian, 7, 11, 9; Plutarch, Alew., 27 and de Alez. 
fort. aut virt., 1, 6 and 1, 8-9. 
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I shall (I) indicate more fully the extent of Dr. Tarn’s 
change of mind about the Stoics; (II) attempt to account for 
it; (III) argue that, so far as his views have changed, they were 
right before and are wrong now; and (IV) offer a tentative 
reconstruction of the historical connection between Alexander 
and the Stoics. 

I 


The last chapter of Hellenistic Civilisation begins and ends in 
this key: “The philosophy of the Hellenistic world was the 
Stoa; all else was secondary.” ‘The last paragraph but one of 
the account of Alexander in the Cambridge Ancient History 
contains this striking statement: “The Greece that taught 
Rome was the Hellenistic world which Alexander made; the old 
Greece counted for little till modern scholars re-created Peri- 
clean Athens.” The last paragraph represents the Stoics as the 
intellectual heirs of Alexander, and concludes that 


“not one but two of the great lines of social-political thought that 
have divided the world since go back to Alexander of Macedon. For 
if, as many believe, there is a line of descent from his divine kingship, 
through Roman Emperor and mediaeval Pope, to the great despotisms 
of yesterday, despotisms ‘by the grace of God,’ there is certainly a 
line of descent from his prayer at Opis, through the Stoics and one 
portion of the Christian ideal, to that brotherhood of all men which 
was proclaimed, though only proclaimed, in the French Revolution.” 


Of what was there briefly indicated, the British Academy lecture 
professes (n. 1) to be a further consideration. Actually, so far 
as the Stoics are concerned, the lecture almost completely re- 
verses the views which Dr. Tarn consistently held until 1930. 
A table of excerpts will make this clear* and set the key for 
the following discussion, the design of which is not to score off 
the lecture but to appeal from it to his earlier writings. 


Alexander the Great Earlier Writings 


138 between [the ideas of Alex- CAH 6. 437 Above all, Alex- 
ander] and Stoicism there was a ander inspired Zeno’s vision. 
gulf which nothing could bridge. HC 73 The Stoic philosophy was 
quick to grasp the concept [of 
Alexander]. 


3 AG = Antigonos Gonatas (1913); HC = Hellenistic Civilisation? 
(1930); CAH = Cambridge Ancient History (Vol. 6, 1927; 7, 1928). 
The cautious reader will of course check for contextual qualifications. 
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Alexander the Great 


n. 98 no ground for the belief 
that he [Zeno] wrote the Repub- 
lic in his Cynic period. 


n. 74 The statement in Plu- 
tarch ... that all men were citi- 
zens of Zeno’s state, must be 
taken to be a mistake, introduced 
by him from his own time. 


135 only the worthy were citi- 
zens of [Zeno’s] world-city ...a 
State remarkably like Aristotle’s, 
an aristocratic affair with a small 
class of citizens and a large class 
of non-citizens. 

146 But Zeno abolished .. . all 
the apparatus of national groups 
and particular states. 

129 [If Iambulus’ Utopia were 
Stoic] it would have no business 
in the line of kingship. 

137 irreconcilable opposition be- 
tween Stoicism and the theory of 
kingship. 

n. 51 Stoics never thought mon- 
archy the ideal state-form. 

129f. The one thing in 
[Iambulus’] Utopia which is Stoic 
is the absence of classes; nothing 
else is, not even the equality of 
the people ...no Stoic ever 
claimed that ‘ equality ’—a spir- 
itual matter—meant similar con- 
ditions of life. 

n. 54 Aristonicus’ inspiration 
was not Stoicism, i. e. Blossius 
... precisely as Cleomenes III did 
not get his ideas from the Stoic 
Sphaerus; indeed, how could one 
philosophy produce two such ut- 
terly diverse objectives? 


Earlier Writings 


AG 230 in his youth, when un- 
der Cynic influence, Zeno had 
written . . . ‘ontheState’... 
the ideal State of the Cynics, of 
which all men were citizens. 

CAH 6. 437 [Alexander] found 
the Ideal State of Aristotle, and 
substituted the Ideal State of 
Zeno ... to whom it did not [as 
perhaps to Alexander] mean a 
brotherhood of aristocracies. 

HC 74 [The Stoics] seem to 
have understood that if their 
brotherhood were ever realized it 
must be through the national 
state and not by its denial. 


AG 253-6 kingship . . . theoretic 
base . . . Cynic view . . . Stoic 
view . .. the philosopher, if he 
does not actually rule, shall stand 
behind the chair of the ruler and 
advise ... kingship is the posses- 
sion of the state . . . Antigonos 

. “our kingship is a noble ser- 
vitude” (repeated HC 48f., 179; 
CAH 7. 202). 


HC 113 in Iambulus’ great Sun- 
state Stoic Communism appears 
full-grown. The people were equal 
in all respects. 

CAH 7. 741 the ideal of Zeno 
and of that great unknown called 
Iambulus. 

AG 286 that other ... monarch 
whom [the Stoics] trained, Kleo- 
menes III. 

HC 295 Sphaerus .. . inspired 
Cleomenes’ revolution at Sparta.‘ 

HC 115f. Aristonicus .. . was 
joined by the Stoic Blossius of 
Cumae . . . who played the part 
of Sphaerus at Sparta. 


In CAH 7, 742 Dr. Tarn carries the influence back of Cleomenes to 
his predecessor Agis: “as [Agis] must have known Stoic theories 
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Alexander the Great 


137 Stoics never advocated 
mundane reforms . . . Stoic litera- 
ture, so far as I know, never says 
anything anywhere about it being 
any one’s business to promote 
unity and concord ... the two 
Stoics who sat on thrones did 
nothing to promote unity; Anti- 
gonos Gonatas ... Marcus Aure- 
lius. 


Earlier Writings 


HC 297 Fortunately the Stoics 
were content to do what they 
could ... like Sphaerus at Sparta 
and Blossius at Pergamum, to 
work for any reform which prom- 
ised greater equality to the peo- 
ple, any step towards their own 
form of Communism, which meant 
Concord and the abolition of 
class-war. 


II 


In view of the fact that the evidence for all this remained 
just what it was when sifted for Antigonos Gonatas twenty years 
before, the table exhibits a change of mind which, in a mature 
scholar and in the short interval between 1930 and 1933, re- 
quires an accounting. But it is not so much as acknowledged, 
save in the case of Iambulus (n. 41). The explanation must 
therefore cover not only the change but the apparent uncon- 
sciousness of it; and it ought to shed some light on the pro- 
cesses of historical composition. I can only hazard a guess, and 
the reader who has no time for guesses should skip at this point 
to § III. 

The clue, I think, is a reference (n. 32) to Professor E. R. 
Goodenough’s essay on “ The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic 
Kingship ” (Yale Classical Studies, I [1928], pp. 55-102), “a 
study to which I am much indebted.” ‘This essay finds in cer- 
tain non-Stoic fragments on kingship preserved by Stobaeus a 
needed corrective of Kaerst, by whose generalizations the mat- 
ter “has been very much confused ” (58). Now Dr. Tarn had 
all along been following Kaerst in this connection (AG 
253 118), and continued to do so when he had already made the 
acquaintance of Professor Goodenough’s study (HC 53*); but 
with important reservations from the start. 

The results of Kaerst’s researches were incorporated in his 
masterly Geschichte des Hellenismus, now in its third edition, 
and still unsurpassed. Here the movements of thought and 


through Zeno’s pupil Sphaerus, who was at Sparta, his leaning was 
more probably towards Stoic communism.” 
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action converging upon and diverging from Alexander are mar- 
shaled with a skill that will be the despair of historians for years 
to come. The pivotal point is occupied by the chapter on “ Alex- 
anders Weltherrschaft.” With the view there developed Dr. 
Tarn joined issue in 1921 in an elaborate article on “ Alex- 
ander’s trouvyyata and the ‘ World-Kingdom’” (J. H. 8., XLI, 
pp. 1-17), intended, I take it, to clear the ground for his chap- 
ters in the Cambridge Ancient History. 

Dr. Tarn’s declaration of independence from Kaerst included, 
by the time of Goodenough’s essay, the following articles: 1913, 
Antigonos thought kingship not only burden but service; 1921, 
Alexander’s world-empire ambition belongs to the Romance, not 
to history; 1927, his idea of the brotherhood of man belongs to 
history, not to Cynic-Stoic fiction. This would seem to be going 
far enough in paradox, for the world-kingdom and the unity of 
mankind are not easily separated in the authorities upon whom 
Dr. Tarn relies (chiefly Plutarch); and if either is to be re- 
jected it should be the latter, since it might be Stoic rationaliza- 
tion of the former. There has been a tone of deprecation, 
therefore, if not of contempt, in the reception of these articles 
by Kaerst (1%, p. 579) and followers of his like Wilcken (Alez- 
ander the Great, pp. 2211, 266"). 

Now Dr. Tarn is not a man to retreat under fire, still less 
under slight. There was one drastic further step that he could 
take, and that was to disinherit the Stoics; to assert not only 
that Alexander anticipated them, but that his ideas were not 
adopted by them until two centuries or more later, when others 
had made them commonplace. This, however, meant reversing 
his own view, taken from Kaerst, of the primacy of the Stoa in 
the Hellenistic Age, and required a show of new evidence. Op- 
portunely enough, here was Goodenough’s essay, as if made to 
his order. The evidence was doubtful and the reasoning weak 
(as I show in an Appendix) ; he accepted its conclusions chiefly 
because he needed them, and that same need induced by the 
time of the lecture an almost complete forgetfulness of his own 
former views about the Stoics. 

This, I repeat, is only a guess. So far as it truly explains 
Dr. Tarn’s present views, it is important; but it-cannot explain 
them away. They await that consideration on their merits to 
which we now proceed. 


| 
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The argument of the lecture may be stated thus: (A) The 
ideas attributed to Alexander cannot be throwbacks from Stoi- 
cism, because they are incompatible with Stoicism in its original 
form. Moreover, (B) the authenticity of the attribution is re- 
quired to explain “the line of kingship,” contemporary with 
Stoicism but non-Stoic, from Professor Goodenough’s Dioto- 
genes and Pseudo-Ecphantus through Iambulus, Aristonicus, 
the Cleopatra prophecy, and Augustus; and (C) it is a fortiori 
required to explain the pre-Stoic ideas of “the circle of Cas- 
sander”; especially of Theophrastus, Alexarchus, and Euhe- 
merus. 


A. Tue IpeAs ATTRIBUTED TO ALEXANDER. 


Our authorities are (1) Strabo, (2) Plutarch, (3) Eratosthe- 
nes as rendered by Strabo and Plutarch, and (4) Arrian. The 
very names should give pause. Taking them in chronological 
order: Eratosthenes was a pupil of Zeno and a disciple of 
Zeno’s older pupil Aristo (a Stoic with Cynic leanings) ; he 
wrote Aristo’s life, and, like Aratus his fellow-Stoic and fellow- 
librarian at Alexandria, he put Stoic metaphysics into astro- 
nomical poetry. Strabo was a Stoic orthodox enough to criti- 
cize Posidonius as an Aristotelianizing eclectic. Plutarch was 
no Stoic by profession; he wrote two captious anti-Stoic essays, 
making capital of their paradoxes and contradictions; but in his 
other writings (including those here in question) he borrows 
from them freely, and, as Mahaffy says, “it would be hard to 
say whether the number of Stoic dogmas which he rejects, ex- 
ceeds that which he quotes with approval.” Arrian was a disci- 
ple of Epictetus, greatest and most orthodox of the later Stoics; 
and he reported and published the Discourses of Epictetus be- 
fore turning his hand to Alexander. If there was, as I shall 
argue later, a Cynic-Stoic tradition about Alexander, these men 
would know it and either silently follow it or explicitly take 
issue with it. Now it is not questioned that there was a Peri- 
patetic tradition about Alexander, the nature of which has been 
indicated by Dr. Tarn himself (CAH 6, 400) ; and this they do 
attack, from what (in § IV below) I shall show to be the Stoic 
point of view. 
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Dr. Tarn thinks, however, that the ideas they attribute to 
Alexander were incompatible with Stoicism. Let us see. Take 
first the only case in these passages of ostensible quotation of 
Alexander’s own words. Plutarch (Alez., 27) has him say, 
apropos of his adoption by Zeus-Ammon, “ Yes, God is the com- 
mon father of all men—but the best of them he takes to himself 
in a special way!” i. e., I am the son of God, not merely in the 
commonplace sense in which all men are, but by election as well. 
For eighteen pages Dr. Tarn withholds the second half of this 
remark, leaving us to suppose that Alexander’s point was “ the 
natural brotherhood of all men” (127). In the interval he 
argues that this is not Stoic, for whereas Alexander included all 
but the small minority that cannot be civilized, the Stoics ex- 
cluded all but the infinitesimal minority of the wise. Then, 
when his imaginary opponent is reaching out to gather in the 
trick, he lays down his long delayed trump. The adoption of 
the best “is certainly not Stoic, or anything else; I can find no 
parallel to it anywhere; it seems unique” (145). But this is 
just the sort of thing for which Alexander would have been pre- 
pared by the Cynic exaltation of the sage as the friend of God 
(DL, 6, 72), and by Isocrates’s reminder (5, 132; cf. 1, 50) 
that his ancestor Heracles “ because of his virtue was exalted by 
his father [Zeus] to the rank of a god.” The Stoics took over 
both these points (SVF., 2, 1009 fin.; Dio, Or. 4, 41f.), and 
their preaching was an important factor in the establishment of 
the second-century Roman policy of elevating the best man to 
the throne by adoption.’ The inconvenient truth is that the 
two halves of Alexander’s remark were equally good stoicisms. 

Take next the saying of Eratosthenes (Strabo, 1, 4, 9) that 
Alexander, though advised by Aristotle to treat Greeks as friends 
and Barbarians as enemies, acted as if on the charitable assump- 
tion that by Greeks had been meant the good, and by Barbarians 
the bad, regardless of race. This cannot be Stoic, says Dr. Tarn 
(139), for two reasons. “ First, no Stoic ever equated the un- 
worthy class with barbarians; for to him there were no bar- 
barians.” This would seem to be word-play ad hoc, for he had 
argued only three pages back (136) that Stoicism offered merely 


5 Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 
ch. IV. DL=Diogenes Laertius; SVF = Stoicorum Veterum Frag- 
menta, ed. von Arnim, cited by volume and fragment number. 
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“the substitution of the unworthy for the barbarian as the man 
who is outside the pale.” Now the Stoics did deny that there 
were “born barbarians” (¢vca BapBapuxoi) in the ordinary 
sense, just as they denied that there were “born slaves”; these 
distinctions as commonly made were not “ natural” but “ con- 
ventional.” But the same terms could be given a natural appli- 
cation. It had been the boast of Isocrates (Paneg., 50) that, 
as a result of the civilizing work of Athens, the name “ Hel- 
lenes ” had come to be applied to those who shared her culture 
rather than to those who shared a common blood. In the same 
way we know that the Stoics applied the term “ barbarism ” to 
bad Greek or Latin as over against ‘EAAywopes, Latinitas, by 
whomever spoken or written (SVF., 3, 2, 24) ; and there can be 
little doubt that they applied it on occasion to bad morals, as 
we shall see in a moment. “Secondly, while the unworthy in 
Zeno, as in Aristotle, are the majority of mankind, Alexander’s 
‘bad men’ are not; they are, as Hratosthenes says, merely 
that small residue everywhere which cannot be civilized.” But 
Eratosthenes says nothing about a “small residue,” nor does he 
give any indication of the proportion of the unworthy to the 
worthy. What he (or Strabo) does say is that “in some people 
there prevail law-abidingness and public spirit and all that goes 
with education and refinement of speech, whereas in other peo- 
ple the opposite characteristics prevail.” This association of 
good social behavior with educated speech is a natural exten- 
sion of the above Stoic distinction between Hellenism and 
Barbarism. 

The other passages may be grouped as follows: Arrian (7, 11, 
9) says that Alexander finally broke the spirit of the Macedo- 
nian rebellion against his policy of equalization, and that at the 
feast of reconciliation “he prayed for all sorts of blessings, but 
especially for Homonoia and partnership in rule between the 
Macedonians and the Persians.” Eratosthenes and Plutarch 
generalize this and connect it with his ambition of world empire, 
which Dr. Tarn omits from his report. Eratosthenes says that 
Alexander believed himself divinely commissioned to be “the 
common harmonizer and reconciler of the world,” and that he 
ordained that everyone should take “the inhabited world ” for 
his fatherland (Plut., de Alex. fort. aut virt., 1, 6—= Mor. 
329bc). Plutarch (perhaps still following Eratosthenes) says 
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it was Alexander’s design to bring the whole earth under one 
form of government, to make one people of all mankind, and to 
establish Homonoia, peace and fellowship among all men (ibid., 
1, 8-9 = Mor. 330de); “all that is whom his arm could reach, 
the peoples of his empire,” is Dr. Tarn’s interpolation (127). 
All that interests him here is Alexander as promoter of Homo- 
noia among his subjects without discrimination. This is incom- 
patible with Stoicism for two strikingly opposed reasons (136) : 
(1) The Stoics confined Homonoia to the small minority of the 
worthy, and (2) “far more important,” they made it not some- 
thing to be promoted, but an all-pervasive cosmic reality, already 
complete and perfect. 

First as to the Stoic distinction between the worthy and the 
unworthy : 


(a) It was one of many philosophic versions of the common- 
sense distinction between those who “amount to something ” 
and those who are “good for nothing ”—oi omovdaion and oi 
g¢avrAo. The nearest Latin equivalents are honesti and tenues: 
the heavyweights and the featherweights; those who count and 
those who don’t. No ancient ethics ignored this distinction; at 
the heart of each was a reinterpretation of it, a shifting of its 
application. From this point of view, even a “ proletarian ” 
ethics like the Cynic was as aristocratic as any other. 


(b) Nevertheless, as understood by the Cynics and Stoics, 
this distinction was not in any sense incompatible, as Dr. Tarn 
supposes, with a belief in the brotherhood of all men. On the 
contrary, as Professor Ferguson puts it (CAH 7, 39), “the 
vertical classification of men into sages and fools . . . had as its 
necessary complement a horizontal grouping of them as kinsmen, 
it being a matter of no consequence in either case whether they 
were Greeks or Barbarians, rich or poor, free or slave.” 


(c) There was no self-righteousness about the distinction. 
In fact, it was not an empirical classification at all (even Pro- 
fessor Ferguson’s statement needs this correction), but a way of 
formulating the goal of the moral life, toward which one was 
either making progress (apoxérrwv) or not, as might be deter- 
mined by self-examination (for Zeno’s test see SVF. 1, 234). 
No Stoic ever professed to have attained; any of them would 
have said with Paul, to the end of his life, “ Brethren, I count 
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not myself yet to have laid hold, but . . . I press on toward the 
goal” (Phil. 3, 13f.). It was a doctrine not of arrogance but 
of humility, since it meant that the philosopher counted him- 
self among the worthless. It was the Stoic form of the Socratic 
doctrine that philosophy was not the possession but the quest of 
wisdom. When a young fellow asked Panaetius whether the 
Sage would allow himself to fall in love, he replied: “ As to the 
Sage, we shall see in due time; but you and I, who are still far 
from being Sages. . . .” (Sen., ep. 116, 5.) 

Now as to Homonoia. Zeno took Eros to be the god of friend- 
ship and freedom, whose skill was to establish Homonoia and 
nothing else. For this reason he said in his Republic that 
“Eros is a god and a co-worker for the saving of the state” 
(SVF. 1, 263). Friendship the Stoics defined as a common use 
(xowwvia) of all that has to do with life, in which we treat our 
friends as ourselves (SVF. 3, 631). Homonoia, “the unity of 
the spirit,” they said was a matter of understanding the public- 
ness and mutuality of the good (émornun xowav ayabav, SVF. 
3, 292, 625, 630). Such friendship and Homonoia, as Dr. Tarn 
sees quite clearly, exist, strictly speaking, only between Sages; 
what he does not mention is that this is the Stoic way of saying 
that those of us who are not Sages, that is all of us, must put 
ourselves “on the way” to this blessed state. “ Homonoia was 
not for the unworthy ” is his prejudicial way of stating the fact 
that for the Stoics inability to be of one mind was a mark of 
unworthiness; they did not say that the unworthy could not 
aim at it, or that they could not be brought to it. The cosmic 
harmony in whose present reality they believed, moreover, was 
quite another matter. Of course it was not a man’s business to 
beat time for the music of the spheres; it was rather theirs to 
beat time for him. That archetypal “state and polity ” of which 
the stars are citizens (SVF’. 2, 645) in some sense includes us 
too, and it is from our common participation in it that we derive 
the rational law-making and law-abiding tendencies which we 
exercise in the states of our divided local allegiance (M. Aurel., 
4,4; cf. Cic., de fin. 3, 20, 67; Epict., 2, 5, 26). But no Stoic 
ever pretended that any such Homonoia obtained in these local 
states as in the cosmos at large. Like Diogenes (DL, 6, 72) 
they thought “ the only right polity was that of the universe ” ; 
but that was a state of affairs to be remedied, not to be acqui- 
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esced in. The approximation of the duae respublicae (Sen., 
de otio 4,1; cf. M. Aurel., 6, 44)—that of which Marcus as 
Antonine to that of which Marcus as man was citizen—was in 
fact the great dream of the Stoics; and Alexander’s and Rome’s 
attempt to unite all local states in a single “ world ”-state was 
at least one way of going about its realization. 

Dr. Tarn will have it that only the worthy were citizens of 
Zeno’s state (135) ; but what Zeno said was that only they were 
“citizens or friends or kindred or free men” (DL, 7, 33) ; i. e. 
only they acted as one ought to act in these several capacities. 
No disfranchisement is implied. It is true that, according to 
Philo (SVF. 1, 228), Zeno said that the unworthy had not equal 
freedom of speech with the worthy. “ This is explicit enough,” 
says Dr. Tarn (n. 74), “and explains why Plutarch (Lycurg. 
31) compares Zeno’s state with Plato’s Republic and Lycurgus’s 
Sparta.” Plutarch’s own explanation is quite different. Lycurgus, 
he says, was more concerned about internal Homonoia than 
external empire, so he sought to make and keep the citizens 
free-minded, self-sufficient, and temperate; and in this he was 
followed by Plato, Diogenes, Zeno and the other approved writers 
on these matters. It is not likely, of course, that any of them 
thought Homonoia was to be promoted by attaching the same 
weight to all opinions on all questions. Actually, however, the 
remark which Philo quotes from Zeno is not legislative but 
descriptive. “If the Incompetent disputes with the Competent, 
he will come off badly, won’t he? So there is no equal freedom 
of speech for the Incompetent against the Competent.” 


B. Tue LINE or KINGSHIP. 


The general point here is the connection of Homonoia with 
kingship: it is the king’s business to promote harmony and fel- 
lowship; he is a living law, bearing the same relation to the 
state as God does to the universe. This cannot be Stoic, we are 
told, because (a) they could not have thought it was anybody’s 
business to promote harmony, which was not an ideal to be 
realized but an actuality to be recognized; and (b) they didn’t 
believe in kingship anyway. , 

Take the latter point first. Diogenes Laertius (7, 131) says that 
they favored the “ mixed constitution,” but this refers obviously 
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to the Middle Stoa of Panaetius, which looked toward Republican 
Rome; the Cynic-Stoic tradition had been monarchic from the 
first until then, and was so again from the time of Augustus on. 
A state is never better off, said Seneca (Ben. 2, 20, 2), than under 
the rule of a just king. Of this tradition in its early Stoic form 
Dr. Tarn has himself been the most eloquent expositor in English 
‘(AG 253-6); but he has since made the acquaintance of what he 
takes to be another theory, that of Professor Goodenough’s Dio- 
togenes and Pseudo-Ecphantus; whereas the essential point of 
it corresponds closely to one phase of the now forgotten Stoic 
theory as he once expounded it. The king, as he put it then, was 
not to be above all law; “ he was rather to be the interpreter of 
law, not indeed of this or that code, but of the divine law im- 
manent in the universe and binding on all men alike.” He now 
asserts (n. 51) that the “Stoics never thought monarchy the 
ideal state form. Their world-state grew out of the polis and 
was a polis, and knew one king only, the Universal Law which 
was God and ‘king of all things both divine and human.’” 
The sources warrant no such assertion; it is history as one will 
have it.® 

The historian’s veto power is exercised again in the matter of 
the connection between Homonoia and kingship. There was an 
“irreconcilable opposition between Stoicism and the theory” 
“that it was the business of kings to bring about Homonoia ” 
(137). “Stoic literature, so far as I know, never says any- 
thing anywhere about it being any one’s business to promote 
unity and concord; they could not say such a thing, for it would 
be a denial of one of their first postulates, that the unity and 
concord of the universe already existed by divine decree” (<bid., 


*Further samples bearing on this point: “As regarded the consti- 
tutions of earthly states, Stoicism took no sides; individual Stoics might 
do so, as men, but that depended on the individual and on the king” 
(n. 51). Yet there is no evidence that any early Stoic favored any- 
thing but kingship, and even the Middle Stoa regarded it as the best of 
the three simple types (Cic., Rep. 1, 35, 54). “ Sphaerus... was openly 
contemptuous of Ptolemy IV,” on the scant evidence of SVF. 1, 625. 
“Chrysippus disliked all kings,” because, forsooth, “of all his many 
writings he dedicated none to any of the kings” (DZ, 7, 185), and 
because, “when Ptolemy wrote to Cleanthes requesting him to come 
himself or else to send some one to his court, Sphaerus undertook the 
journey, while Chrysippus declined to go” (ibid.). 
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italics mine).” Nevertheless, Chrysippus said that “man was 
born to contemplate and imitate the cosmos” (Cic., NV. D. 2, 14, 
87), and Posidonius defined the ¢elos as “living in contempla- 
tion of the truth-and-order of the world and doing one’s best to 
help establish it, never giving rein to the irrational part of the 
soul ” (Clem., Strom, II, 21 [129, 4], retaining MS atrnv). Dr. 
Tarn, oblivious of such statements, accepts without question the 
reconstruction of Professor Goodenough, whose most important 
source is certain fragments of Pseudo-Ecphantus, the first of 
which passes from the assertion of cosmic harmony to the asser- 
tion that it is the king’s business to reproduce in his kingdom the 
Homonoia of the cosmos (Stob., 4, 7, 64; Yale Classical Studies 
I, pp. 75 ff., 83 ff.). Dr. Tarn’s man may be permitted to reason 
thus, but not a Stoic. What the Stoics did teach about Homo- 
noia we have already seen (above, pp. 68f.). It is true that 
no surviving fragment of the early Stoics expressly says that it 
was a king’s business to promote Homonoia; but among Zeno’s 
pupils, Persaeus, Sphaerus,. and Cleanthes wrote on Kingship, 
and Chrysippus wrote two or more books on Homonoia. It is 
not likely that they failed to make the connection as we find it 
later in Dio (or. 1, 42-5). 

I pass now from the general character of the line of kingship 
to the men who belonged to it. With regard to Diotogenes and 
Pseudo-Ecphantus, Dr. Tarn follows Professor Goodenough, 
whose argument I have criticized in an Appendix. Here it will 
suffice to say that these men are otherwise unknown and cannot 
be dated with confidence; Stobaeus calls them Pythagoreans, in 
the safe way of anthologists with nobodies; but all that Dr. Tarn 
finds in them to his purpose (128 f.) is perfectly consistent with 
early Stoicism and can be found in later Stoics, who are at least 
as likely to be reproducing early Stoicism as to have been pre- 
ceded in time by these alleged Pythagoreans. With regard to 
Tambulus, next in the line, the first question is how he gets into 


7One imagines some future historian saying in a footnote: “The 
identification of the agricultural reformer George William Russell with 
the poet AX must of course be rejected; the latter was a mystic and a 
theosophist and could never have been a promoter of farmers’ codpera- 
tives.” “We must not confuse the Karl Marx of the Communist Mani- 
festo with the theorist of social evolution by economic determinism who 
wrote Das Kapital.” 
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it at all; and the answer is one of Dr. Tarn’s master strokes. 
Diodorus tells us that in Iambulus’s Islands of the Sun “ they 
prized Homonoia above all things” (2, 58, 1), and farther on 
(2, 58, 6) he compares the governors to kings and says every- 
body obeyed them. “It is a pity,” says Dr. Tarn (130), “ that 
this account . . . does not say that the duty of the governor 
was to maintain the much-prized Homonoia, though it must 
have been. But the connexion is clear; and of course absolute 
governors or kings have no place in Stoic theory ” (my italics). 
Thus easily is Iambulus brought into the line of kingship, 
although every inhabitant “in turn filled every office, from 
servant to governor” (129) and the governors had to die at a 
given age. 

More important is his elaborate argument that Iambulus’s 
inspiration was not, as he had hitherto thought, Stoic. 


The one thing in this Utopia which is Stoic is the absence of classes; 
nothing else is, not even the equality of the people; for as every one 
in turn filled every office, circumstances were identical for all, and no 
Stoic ever claimed that ‘ equality ’—a spiritual matter—meant similar 
conditions of life (129f.). Chrysippus’ comparison of the world to a 
theatre, which was common to all but in which each had his own place 
(SVF. 3, 371), implies an acceptance of differences in circumstances, 
since some seats were of necessity better than others (n. 153). 


This looks like the debating device of illicit extension; since 
Chrysippus said the world was like a theater in some respects, he 
must have meant it was like a theater in all respects. It is likely 
that he was discouraging reckless interpretations of the com- 
munism of Zeno’s Republic; perhaps (as would appear from 
Epict., 2, 4, 9f.) with special reference to the “ community ” 
of women, he argued, in effect, just because the world is public 
and common like a theater, and there are no seats reserved in 
advance, therefore there is no dispossessing a man once he has 
taken a seat or a wife. If this involves a qualification of the 
vaunted equality, so also in Iambulus “circumstances were 
identical for all” only in the long run, not at any given time; 
for everybody must wait his turn, and might not live to take it.® 


8 “ Zeno’s acceptance of Antigonos as icoy kai 8uoov (SVF. 1, 24) im- 
plies that all men were not Sno.” (n. 44). But it is Antigonos who so 
accepts Zeno; and for a very different interpretation see AG 35** and 
CAH 7, 95. 
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Iambulus’s islanders worshipped Heaven and the Sun, and 
the Stoics, says Dr. Tarn, did not; but although the Stoic “ rul- 
ing principle” pervaded the cosmos, there was more of it in 
some parts than others; and Chrysippus said that Heaven, 
Cleanthes that the Sun, was by eminence “the ruling power of 
the world ” and “ pre-eminently divine” (DL, 7, 138-9). 

Although the islanders’ careless disposal of corpses may cor- 
respond to Stoic doctrine, Dr. Tarn denies Stoic influence on 
the ground that similar views were held by at least three other 
philosophic schools. These, it turns out, were the Cynic, the 
Epicurean, and (doubtfully) the Cyrenaic (n. 49). Surely the 
latter two may be dismissed, and the first need hardly be counted 
as a separate influence, since Zeno in his Republic was “ holding 
on by the dog’s tail” (DL, 7, 4). 

Dr. Tarn has consistently maintained in all his writings that, 
although their preaching counted toward bettering the lot of 
slaves, “even the Stoics never advocated emancipation, for in 
their eyes slavery affected only the body, and was immaterial 
when the poorest slave might be a king in his own soul” (CAH 
%, 742). But until the Academy lecture he has recognized 
Stoic influence in the absence of slaves in Iambulus’s Utopia, 
and in the slave uprising at Pergamum under Aristonicus, 
joined by the Stoic Blossius, the aim of which was to found a 
“City of the Sun” after Iambulus’s pattern. Now, however, 
the absence of slaves in IJambulus has nothing to do with Stoi- 
cism (130), and the slavery question at Pergamum has become 
positive evidence that “ Aristonicus’ inspiration was not Stoi- 
cism ” (n. 54).° JI think Dr. Tarn did not go far enough in the 


®The note continues: “precisely as Cleomenes III did not get his 
ideas from the Stoic Sphaerus; indeed, how could one philosophy pro- 
duce two such utterly diverse objectives? ” (italics mine). The objectives 
were not so diverse as that; but suppose them so. Stoicism was com- 
plex, not simple; but suppose it so. This would still seem to be another 
case of history by fiat, based on the assumption that opposed actions 
cannot have a common part-cause. As Mahaffy remarked (Greek Life 
and Thought, 1887, p. 216), Stoicism inspired both Antigonos and the 
patriots of Athens who revolted against him. He might have added, 
both the Gracchan reforms and the Scipionic opposition. Dr. Tarn him- 
self (n. 51) notes that “ Stoics fought against the Roman Empire, and 
a Stoic sat on its throne.” And it is a commonplace of intellectual 
history that the Stoic theory of natural law “could be used to con- 
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right direction before, and has now gone beyond all reason in 
the wrong one. It is true that the Stoics, like the Christians 
and like Spinoza, when they wrote “of human bondage” had 
usually in mind the spiritual rather than the civil kind, but they 
did not by any means ignore the latter. 


They declare that [the wise man] alone is free and bad men (¢aidor) 
are slaves, freedom being power of independent action, whereas slavery 
is privation of the same: though indeed there is also a second form 
of slavery consisting in subordination, and a third which implies 
possession of the slave as well as his subordination; the correlative of 
such servitude being lordship; and this too is evil (gdatdn) (DL, 7, 
121f., tr. Hicks, my italics). 


Like the Sophists and Cynics before them, they said that by na- 
ture no man was a slave (SVF. 3, 352); and Chrysippus said 
the slave by convention should be regarded and treated as “a 
Jaborer hired for life” (SVF. 3, 351; cf. Cic., de off. 1, 13, 41). 
No doubt it was a rare, and perhaps it was an unknown, thing 
for a Stoic to go about preaching revolt to slaves and emancipa- 
tion to rulers; but Stoic utopias would of course be slaveless; 
and when in an existing state the slaves were already in revolt 
against their masters and against a Rome that had just broken 
the back of a slave uprising in other parts, a Stoic like Blossius, 
who had just been on the losing side of a not unrelated reform 
movement at Rome,?° would welcome the occasion as if it had 
been cut to order for one of his faith. 

This case of Aristonicus is very important for Dr. Tarn’s 
argument, because “ it is the only occasion in antiquity on which 


secrate the monarch as well as the people. All through the history of 
the School of Natural Law we can find advocates of the Sovereignty of 
the Ruler as well as of the sovereignty of the People—not to mention 
the champions of the ‘ double sovereignty’ of both, or the exponents of 
the ‘mixed constitution,’ who sought to achieve an eirenicon between 
the two causes ” (Barker, intro. to Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory 
of Society, 1934, Vol. I, p. xlviii). 

1° Though the chief aim of Tiberius Gracchus may have been to thin 
the ranks of the urban unemployed, I infer from Blossius’s next step 
that he looked toward the substitution of a diminishing for an increas- 
ing réle of slavery in Roman economic life. When that cause seemed 
lost, he would welcome eagerly the chance at Pergamum, not to eliminate 
the slaves by turning the land over to the free proletariat, but to 
emancipate the slaves themselves. 
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Homonoia was to extend, not merely laterally—from one race to 
another—but vertically, to the depths of the slave world; and 
the moving spirit of it was a king ” (131, my italics). Precisely ; 
a king joined by a Stoic philosopher with his mind on Iambu- 
lus—for the choice of the name “ City of the Sun” was almost 
certainly Blossius’s, attracted by the obvious kinship between 
Iambulus’s Utopia and Zeno’s Republic. Dr. Tarn rightly says 
that some points in IJambulus cannot be traced to Zeno at all, 
and that those which can can singly be traced elsewhere; but 
the coincidence of several (absence of classes and slaves, of law- 
courts and temples, community of women, and the provisions 
regarding burial) counts strongly in favor of direct reminiscence 
of Zeno. And Iambulus’s “ Islands of the Sun,” like the islands 
of Euhemerus’s utopia, derive, I think, from the Cynic Onesi- 
critus, whom Zeno himself almost certainly had in mind, as I 
shall show in § IV.™ 

As Iambulus’s utopia prized Homonoia above all things, so in 
the Cleopatra prophecy justice and love shall reign upon earth, 
and with them Homonoia, which “ surpasses all earthly things.” 
I shall not pretend to find any connection between this prophecy 
and Stoicism, except as the tradition to which it belongs is 
Stoic. On its place in the tradition, what Dr. Tarn has else- 
where said (JRS., XXII [1932], p. 140) may here be quoted: 
Roughly, then, as a prophet might see it, we have four stages in the 
history of this idea: Alexander in the fourth century had dreamed of 
it, Iambulus in the third had shown how it might be achieved, Aristo- 
nicus in the second had tried to put it into practice and been prevented 
by Rome; and now in the first century Cleopatra, after defeating Rome, 
was to carry it through. As the first Macedonian monarch to rule in 
the east had overthrown Persia and then sought to reconcile her, so 
the last of Alexander’s heirs was to overthrow Rome and then bring 
about that reconciliation of east and west which Alexander had not 
lived to achieve. 


For Augustus there is of course a wide range of evidence, 
from which Dr. Tarn selects only so much as, taken by itself, 
fits his thesis (132 f.). He could not go farther into detail, or 
go beyond Augustus into the Empire, without bringing the 
Stoics into the picture; in fact, into the foreground. Through- 
out its long career the Stoa exhibited a genius far beyond that 


11 Dr. Tarn connects Euhemerus with Onesicritus (165 bottom), but 
does not see where this would lead him. 
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of any other school for grappling with the larger movement of 
affairs. (1) Through treatises On Kingship and personal asso- 
ciation with the successors of Alexander, they developed the 
theory of kingship in the Hellenistic East, as long as the possi- 
bility of a resumption of the work of Alexander seemed a live 
one. (2) When the second century B. C. brought the expansion 
of Rome towards world empire, the Middle Stoa of Panaetius 
and Posidonius turned to the winning of the ruling class at 
Rome. They worked out a philosophical justification of Roman 
imperialism, durable enough to serve Italy’s purposes in Ethio- 
pia today. As kingship had meant the rule of the best man, 
imperialism mean that of the best people resuming the cultural 
mission of Alexander. We must not let the “mixed constitu- 
tion ” throw us off the track, since under cover of it came the 
theory of the principate which paved the way for Augustus. 
This is a bit of stage business for which the direction would be: 
Exit Kingship left, reappearing right disguised as Principate. 
(Contrast at this point the political ineptitude of the Middle 
Academy of Carneades—a more brilliant thinker than any Stoic 
ever was—and the indifference of the Epicureans and Peripa- 
tetics; and note that if the Pythagoreans had really been re- 
sponsible for the political philosophy either of Hellenistic king- 
ship or of imperialism, we should have heard of it.) (3) Under 
Augustus and the later emperors the disguise was soon dropped, 
and there was a widespread revival of the old Stoic theory of 
kingship. Its adaptations may be illustrated by (a) the fre- 
quent recurrence of the Stoic idea of the statio principis; (b) 
Seneca’s De Clementia; (c) the senatorial opposition and its 
Stoic theory of adoption; (d) the fragments of Musonius on 
kingship; (e) the speeches of Dio. With all of these, but es- 
pecially with the last-named, compare Pliny’s Panegyric of 
Trajan and the Political Precepts of Plutarch.” 

Most of this is familiar enough, but I have not seen an ade- 
quate statement of the value of Seneca’s De Clementia as evi- 


12, Qn these comparisons see Rostovtzeff, op. cit., n. 5 above, ch. IV nn. 
16, 26. On other points in this paragraph see Kaerst, “Scipio Aemili- 
anus, die Stoa und der Prinzipat,” Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft 
und Jugendbildung, V (1929), pp. 653-75; Capelle, “ Griechische Ethik 
und rémischer Imperialismus,” Klio, XXV (1932), pp. 86-113; Koster- 
mann, “statio principis,” Philologus, LXXXVII (1931-32), pp. 358-68, 
430-44. 
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dence for the nature of this revival. This (a) does not profess 
to be a fully rounded exposition of the theory of kingship but 
confines itself to that aspect of it which Nero most needed to 
have brought home to him; (b) only half of it has come down 
to us; and (c) it makes a point of adhering to Stoic doctrine 
even on parddoxical points which hostile critics have made an 
occasion for condemning the Stoa as incapable of giving good 
counsel to kings (2, 5, 2). Nevertheless it reproduces most of 
the points both of the doctrine of kingship formerly expounded 
by Dr. Tarn (i-iii) and of that which he now borrows from Pro- 
fessor Goodenough (iv-vii): (i) The theme of true kingship 
vs. tyranny: 1, 11, 4ff. (ii) A direct echo of Antigonos on 
kingship as a “ noble servitude ”: 1, 8, 1 as emended by Wilamo- 
witz: Quid? tu non experiris istud [imperium] nobilem [MSS 
nobis] esse tibi servitutem? (cf. 1, 8, 3). (iii) A direct echo 
of the early Stoic fragment in Suidas Baoireia (3) at 1, 19, 8: 
“not that the state is the king’s, but that he is the state’s.” (A 
present-day equivalent of this may be found in the “ Emperor- 
organ” theory recently advanced against the kami conception 
of the Japanese emperorship.) (iv) The naturalness of king- 
ship as shown by the bees: 1, 19, 2f.; cf. Dio, or. 4, 63. (v) 
The king as viceregent of God on earth, a god among men, 
upon whom they gaze as upon an epiphany: 1, 1, 2; 5, 7; 7, 1; 
19, 8. (vi) The king as a model of virtue into whose likeness 
all things are to be moulded by imitation: 2, 2,1. (vii) At least 
a suggestion of the Animate Law doctrine at 1, 1, 4; cf. 2, 1, 4 
for the king as an inspiration ad aequum bonumque, and note 
at 1, 4, 1 the common Stoic language about law applied to the 
king. I think it extremely unlikely that Seneca was the first to 
put these ideas together, and extremely probable that they were 
all to be found in the Stoic treatises on kingship from the be- 
ginning. Dr. Tarn’s old Stoic theory of kingship and his new 
“ Pythagorean ” one were, I think, not two different and com- 
peting theories, but two aspects of one and the same theory; and 
I think Professor Goodenough quite mistaken in isolating half 
of it as “ the official political philosophy of the Hellenistic age.” 


C. oF CASSANDER. 


This group included Euhemerus, Alexarchus, Theophrastus, 
Demetrius of Phalerum, “and apparently Dicaearchus”; “ it 
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was essentially pre-Stoic ”; and its existence “is very important 
for the subject of Alexander’s ideas” (166). It is made out to 
be pre-Stoic (a) by assigning each of its members the earliest 
possible date (see e. g., the long appendix on the date of Euhe- 
merus), and (b) by putting Zeno’s florwit as late as possible. 
“ Tf the current interpretation of a broken Herculanean papyrus 
(SVF. 1, 42) be correct, there were already Stoics in existence 
when he published his Republic” (140). SVF. 1, 2 “ gives no 
ground for the belief that he wrote the Republic in his Cynic 
period ; for, if we believe this, we must also believe that (as the 
same words say) he wrote all his works before he opened his 
school!” (n. 98). But “the same words” do not say this; 
Diogenes Laertius merely makes his mention of the Republic 
an occasion for listing Zeno’s other writings. And the papyrus 
does not prove what Dr. Tarn wants it to prove; the interpola- 
tor may have been an associate of Zeno’s who later followed him 
into the Stoa. There is, in fact, nothing to the purpose in the 
circle of Cassander that can be confidently dated earlier than 
Zeno’s Republic, unless it be the founding of Ouranopolis. 
Demetrius and Dicaearchus do not enter into the argument. 
Of Euhemerus, beyond referring the reader to note 11 above, I 
shall only say that the reasons (165f.) for dating his book 
before 290 are unconvicing, and that “ euhemerism ” was Stoic 
doctrine from the start. As for Alexarchus, who may perhaps 
be said to belong to the lunatic fringe of the line of kingship, I 
quote first what Dr. Tarn said of him (AG 185) before he had 
a thesis to prove: 
Kassandros’ half-mad brother Alexarchos, who thought he was the Sun, 
had refounded [Sane] by the name of Ouranopolis, ‘Heaven Town’; he 
had coined a new speech for the people, among other absurdities, and 


they had entered into the spirit of his whim; on their coins they called 
themselves, not ‘men of Ouranopolis,’ but ‘ Children of Heaven.’ 


This may have been soon after 316, and therefore pre-Stoic; 
but the suggestion (142) that Zeno may have taken “his idea 
of love binding the universe together” from Alexarchus’s 
Aphrodite coins is a very unhappy one. Nor is there much 
grist for Dr. Tarn’s mill in Weinreich’s subsequent suggestion of 
a connection between Alexarchus and Euhemerus on the one 
hand and Jambulus and Aristonicus on the other. The comic 
example of Alexarchus may, to be sure, have provided a hint for 
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euhemerism, but none for the utopia of Euhemerus, which had 
no earthly King Helios; and there is no evidence that this name 
was applied to Iambulus’s governors or to Aristonicus.** 

To Dr. Tarn the most important thing about Theophrastus 
was once his beginning the hostile Peripatetic tradition about 
Alexander; but that is now forgotten for his belief that “ all 
men were of one family and were kin to one another” (140). 


Stoic thought his statement most certainly is not; for he traces a 
chain of progress, from affection for one’s family to affection for one’s 
fellow citizens, thence to affection for one’s own race, and thence to 
affection for all men—‘love’ might be a better translation;—and this 
chain of progress is unknown to Stoicism. ... Theophrastus calls man- 
kind children of . . . Heaven and Earth, which is totally foreign to 
Stoicism. .. . His account of the progress of affection from the par- 
ticular to the general was taken up later by Antiochus of Ascalon, the 
first eclecti:. and Cicero made it current coin; Stoic it never was 
(140f.) .. cere is no trace in Stoicism of Theophrastus’ chain of 
progress (n. ‘01; italics mine throughout). 


He adduces in evidence a fragment from Theophrastus preserved 
by Porphyry and identified by Bernays; and he argues that a 
somewhat similar passage in a section of Stobaeus headed “ The 
Teachings of Aristotle and the Other Peripatetics on Ethics” 
is also from Theophrastus and “ represents the same original as 
the passage in Porphyry” (n. 101). But there are several in- 
convenient facts of which he makes no mention. 

(1) The fragment in Porphyry, as identified by Bernays, 
does not extend to the claim that men are children of Heaven 
and Earth; and in any case this is cited from Euripides, who 
speaks not of men in particular but of all living things. More- 
over this unusually transparent mythological commonplace was 
particularly congenial to Stoicism, which made express provi- 
sion for its physical interpretation (SVF. 1, 124; 2, 1009). 

(2) The fragment is not concerned with the brotherhood of 


18 See Otto Weinreich, “ Menekrates Zeus,” Tiibinger Beitrige, XVIII 
(1933). He shows Alexarchus’s connection with Menecrates, diagnoses 
schizophrenia, and remarks how harmless in comparison would have 
been the execution of “the characteristically Hellenistic project” of 
Deinocrates, who proposed to carve Mt. Athos into an Alexander 
colossus holding in one hand a new Alexandria of ten thousand in- 
habitants. 
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man and man, but with that of man and beast. It is not a 
description of developmental stages in the range of human affec- 
tion, but an argument (on Theophrastus’s part) against animal 
sacrifice, which Porphyry adapts to the purposes of his vege- 
tarian tract. The “chain of progress” is not in man’s affec- 
tions, but in the argument, which moves by analogy from the 
kinship of members of a family, through that of fellow citizens, 
of members of the same race, and of all men, to that of men 
and animals. Theophrastus’s point is the impiety of animal 
sacrifice; Porphyry’s, the cannibalism of eating animal food. 


(3) In the Stobaeus passage, again, the “chain of progress ” 
is all in the argument, which moves from the “ choiceworthi- 
ness-for-their-own-sakes ” of children and parents, through the 
obvious intermediate steps, to that of all men. Though there is 
a parallel between the steps of the two arguments, the sugges- 
tion that they represent “the same original” is particularly 
inept. Whereas the Stobaeus passage is cast in the technical 
terminology of Stoicism and says nothing of animals, the Theo- 
phrastus argument is quite at home in the context of Porphyry’s 
polemic against the Stoics, complaining that, though they de- 
rive justice from otkeidsis, they do not extend it to animals 
(SVF. 1, 19% = Porphyry, de abstinentia 3, 19; cf. 3, 26). 


(4) In spite of Dr. Tarn’s too much protesting, his chain of 
progress was Stoic, and (so far as anybody now knows) Stoic 
only until Antiochus took it over. The whole doctrine is im- 
plicit in Porphyry’s remark that “The followers of Zeno make 
otkeidsis the source of justice.” Cicero puts an explicit state- 
ment of the doctrine into the mouth of Cato (who speaks for 
“Zeno and the Stoics”) in de fin., 3, 5, 16; 3, 6, 20-3, 7, 23; 
and especially 3, 19, 62-3, 21, 71. Note the exclusion of ani- 
mals in 3, 20, 67, where we learn also that the doctrine goes 
back at least to Chrysippus, who, says Plutarch (SVF. 3, 179), 
never ceases to weary his reader with it, dragging it into all his 
books, physical or ethical. There is an inadequate indication of 
it in DL, 7, 85 ff. (see Philippson’s emendation, Philologus, 
LXXXVII [1931-32], p. 452), and one somewhat less so (from 
Panaetius) in Cic., de off. 1, 4, 12. See also SVF. 1, 197f. 
(showing that it goes back to Zeno himself), 3, 178 ff. For a 
brief exposition of the doctrine see my Appendix IT. 
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5) Antiochus’s version of the doctrine (Cic., de fin. 5, 9, 
24 ff., esp. 5, 23, 65, 67) is part of a complete theory of ethics 
which professes to reproduce that which was common to the Old 
Academy (Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemo, Crantor, et al.) and 
to Aristotle and Theophrastus (de fin. 5, 3, 7; 5, 5, 12), and 
which was allegedly taken over bodily from them (or more 
specifically from his teacher Polemo) by Zeno and the Stoics, 
who invented only a new terminology. This preposterous claim 
has never been taken at face value, though the proper discount 
is variously estimated.1* The commonest view is that Antiochus 
took the theory from the Stoics, especially Panaetius and Posi- 
donius, and sought to naturalize it in the Academy by reading 
it into the writings of the older Academics and Peripatetics by 
main force. Some would add that Peripatetic pupils of Anti- 
ochus then incorporated it in textbook epitomes of Peripatetic 
doctrine, from which it passed into Areius Didymus, and thence 
to Stobaeus; but, as I have said under (3) above, as a “ chain 
of progress” in Dr. Tarn’s sense it is not really in Stobaeus. 
There is in any case one fatal flaw in Antiochus’s claim, one sure 
indication that he had really got his theory from the Stoics, and 
that is his inclusion of the distinctively Stoic derivation of Jus- 
tice from oikeidsis (de fin. 5, 23, 65), reprobated not only by 
Porphyry, but also by such second-century Platonists as Gaius 
and the anonymous commentator on Plato’s Theaetetus. 


(6) Of the passages cited to prove that “ Cicero made it cur- 
rent coin” (n. 105), the first (de fin. 3, 19, 62) professes to 
reproduce the view of “ Zeno and the Stoics,” the second (de fin. 
5, 23, 65) that of the early Academics and Peripatetics which 
Zeno stole, and the third (de off. 1, 17, 53 ff.) that of the Stoic 
Panaetius. Actually, there is no evidence that the oikeidsis 
doctrine ever did become current coin. Antiochus and his fol- 
lowers very nearly succeeded in domiciling it in the Academy 
and Peripatus, but it was soon extradited. It is noteworthy, as 
Philippson remarks (1. c., p. 463), that the greatest of Aristote- 


14'Von Arnim in SB. d. W. A. d. W., Philos.-hist. Kl., CCIV, 3 (1926), 
pp. 131 ff., 157 ff., makes almost none. I hesitate to disagree with the 
greatest authority on Stoicism, but I think his arguments are sufficiently 
answered by what I have said in the text. If, however, he should be 
right, it will still remain true that the doctrine was Stoic from Zeno on. 
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lian commentators, Alexander of Aphrodisias, writing on the 
Peripatetic theory of the “ first oikeidsis,” knows nothing of any 
treatment of the subject until after the time of Antiochus, when 
Peripatetic disciples of his began to extract such a theory not 
from Theophrastus, but from Aristotle. It remained Stoic, and 
as late as the second century A. D. was made the basis of a 
Manual of Ethics by the Stoic Hierocles. 


M. H. Fiscu. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


(To be continued). 


THE BYZANTINE INSCRIPTIONS OF BETHSHAN- 
SCYTHOPOLIS. 


Among the results obtained in the excavation of Tell el-Hosn 
and the extensive cemetery to the northeast by the expedition of 
the Philadelphia Museum are a number of Greek lapidary and 
mosaic inscriptions. These have been published from time to 
time, but in certain instances only a photograph has appeared, 
no reading being offered. It is the purpose of this article to 
treat these texts and also to suggest certain improvements to- 
ward the understanding of the remaining inscriptions found at 
this site, the capital of Palaestina Secunda. 


I. The repair of the town-wall. 


A? B* 
1, + rijs 1. + ris Sobeions Bias 
2. Oias prrotipias x (ara) 2. diAotipias Kata airy- 
3. aitnow PA(aBiov) ’Apoeviov 3. ow ®rA(aBiov) *Apoeviov tov 
4. tov 7d (av) (ordrov) 
épy(ov) 4. 76 wav Epyov tov rixous 
5. rov tix (ous) dvevedOn 5. dvevedOn  xp(dvos) PA 
6. év xp(dvos) BA(aBiov) *Avac- (aBiov) Aé€ovros 
taciov 6. rov apx 
% M dpx(ovros) év(drov [ ?]) (ovros) [or 
y’, €(rovs) 
A. 


“With a grant made by imperial liberality at the instance 
of Flavius Arsenius, the most glorious, the entire construction 


Published by J. Germer-Durand, Hehos d’Orient, XIV (1911), p. 
208; with facsimile. In line 7 he read u[nvis]...c’ = 200. But the 
former sign bears no resemblance to the M of line 2, and is apparently 
not a mu at all. Cf. the revised reading of G. M. FitzGerald, Beth-Shan 
Excavations 1921-8, III: The Arab and Byzantine Levels, Philadel- 
phia, 1931, p. 47. He reads uleyadorperecrdrov] on the analogy of B. 
But the omission of the article and the fact that a number (7?) follows 
make the construction highly improbable. The necessary orthographical 
changes are: Oelas (2), relxous (5), lvd[uxrisvos] (7). On the ambigu- 
ous évdoé. see P. Koch, Die byzantinischen Beamtentitel von 400 bis 700, 
Jena, 1903, pp. 58-73. 

? FitzGerald, op. cit., Pl. XVIII, 2, pp. 46f. Orthographical correc- 
tions as for A. On peyadomp. cf. Koch, op. cit., pp. 45-57. 
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of the wall was repaired in the time of Flavius Anastasius... , 
in his ninth year (?) as governor, the third Indiction, the 

B. 


“With a grant, etc., the entire construction of the wall was 
repaired in the time of Fl. Leo, the most magnificent governor, 
the first (or fourth) Indiction.” 


While it is clear that both inscriptions refer to one and the 
same undertaking, the position of the two officials involved re- 
quires some explanation. No title is given Flavius Arsenius, 
while his colleague is termed archén. This is a well-known 
designation of the incumbent of the civil governorship of a 
province, Palaestina Secunda in the present context, and is 
equivalent to the praeses and consularis of the contemporary 
Latin sources.’ It is evident that our Fl. Arsenius ranks higher 
than the other official; hence we may infer that he was the dua, 
military governor, of both Palaestina Prima and Secunda.* 

It appears that, despite the flourish in the expression 7d qay 
épyov, only a portion of the work was completed during the in- 
cumbency of one archén, and the rest under his successor. Now 
an official named Fl. Anastasius appears in a similar inscription, 
bearing the year 529, as both archén and dua of Provincia 
Arabia. In view of the fact that the early sixth century seems 
an entirely appropriate period in which to place A and B,° it is 
very plausible that the official so named served first in Palaestina 
Secunda and then obtained a position of higher rank in the 
neighboring province. Unfortunately, there was insufficient 
space left on A for the date and a decorative symbol was sub- 
stituted ; but, if the identification be correct, the most likely date 
would be 522-3 A. D. 


® Noted only by R. Mouterde, Mélanges de VUniversité St. Joseph, 
XVII (1933), p. 183. See R. E. Briinnow and A. von Domaszewski, 
Die Provincia Arabia, III, pp. 281-3, Strassburg, 1909; E. Hanton, 
Byzantion, IV (1929), pp. 67 f. 

* Briinnow and Domaszewski, op. cit., ibid. O. Seeck, Pauly-Wissowa’s 
Real-Encyclopddie, V (1905), pp. 1869-74. 

5 From the general historical situation one would not expect this type 
of “imperial liberality ” from Justinian or from one of his successors. 

®Mouterde, J. c. The inscription in question, employing the same 
verb, is given in Briinnow and Domaszewski, op. cit., p. 296. See also 
L. Robert, M. N. Tod, and E. Ziebarth, Supplementum Epigraphicum 
Graecum, VII, nos. 873 f., Leyden, 1934. 
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II. The monasteries. 


Certain indications in the literary sources might have given 
cause to expect remains of monastic establishments to be uncov- 
ered in the vicinity of Scythopolis. At the beginning of the fifth 
century a group of about eighty Origenist refugees from Egypt 
were attracted to this region, where the abundant palm-trees 
would have afforded them materials for the manufacture of 
baskets and fans, had they not been compelled by the patriarch 
of Alexandria to continue on to Constantinople.’ Within the 
same generation, apparently, the hermit John took up his resi- 
dence in the “EvOevavy) (“Spring of Tenanit”?) which. stood 
outside the town on the grounds of the church of St. John.® 
The partially published Sinai manuscript of Cyril’s life of St. 
Saba contains references to the Zovyya, founded by Kassianos, 
abbot of St. Chariton’s monastery and a native of Scythopolis, 
and to a laura called IIyy7.2 In nearby Beella also stood a monas- 
tery known by the name of its abbot, George, a friend of 
Cyril’s.° Finally, the spade has lately uncovered mosaic in- 
scriptions of two other institutions, one dated within the lifetime 
of the famous hagiographer and the other later in the same 
century. 


1. *Exrio& 76 pov(aornpiov) 7(d) rod aBB[a “Iovo-] 
2. tiv(ov) t(€), év xpo[ (vos) ] 
3. et’, érous erg’ év pn (vi) x[ +’ K(ai) 76 a-] 


7™Sozomen, Leclesiastical History, VIII, 18, PG, LXVII, 1549. Cf. 
I. Phokylides, “‘H Kai ioropixny Eroyrw,” 
Néa Zewv, XIII (1913), p. 221. 

® Cyril’s life of St. Saba, ed. J. B. Cotelier, Heclesiae Graecae Monu- 
menta, III, p. 328, Paris, 1686. Cf. F. M. Abel, Revue Biblique, IX 
(1912), p. 419. The hermit (#ovxacrjs) Prokopios stayed in the 
Apostolion of St. Thomas; Life of Saba, op. cit., p. 350. 

® Augoustinos, N. 2., XIII, p. 400. 

10 P, Thomsen, Loca Sancta, p. 32, Halle, 1907. Not to be confused 
with the other abbot of the same name in the inscription about to be 
mentioned, as is done by FitzGerald; see n. 12. 

11 Definitively edited by L. H. Vincent, RB, XLII (1933), pp. 555-61. 
A few typographical errors are corrected here. Orthographical changes: 
"Exric6n (1), (3), aire (3f.), LDewreuBplov (4), 
Nuolov (5). 
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4, ev pn(vi) Ser(euBpiov) [ivd 
iKTLOvos) a’ | 
5. Nowiov cxo(Aaorixod) K(vpr)e Bo(7Oncov) 


ovotw |. 


“The monastery of the abbot and treasurer Justin was 
founded in the 15th Indiction, in the year 585, on the 2. 
[twenty- ] of the month of Panemos, and in the same year, 
in the month of September, the first Indiction, it was inaugu- 
rated. The offering of Nysius the scholastikos. O Lord, help 
Nysius.” 


The Pompeian era is employed here, and the double dating 
enables us to determine it as beginning in 64 B.C. Hence, our 
inscription is of the year 522 A. D. 

The three succeeding inscriptions are from a structure which 
stood on Tell Mastabah, to the northeast of Tell el-Hosn. The 
complete ground-plan and its mosaic pavements were uncovered 
in 1930, and it was christened by FitzGerald “The Monastery 
of Lady Mary,” which is, however, more convenient than accu- 
rate.12 The structure consisted of several rooms entered from 
the three sides of a court, measuring 15x9m., to which the 
approach was from the south. A total of seven mosaic inscrip- 
tions was found, but the text of four of these has remained 
unavailable. It seems, however, that they intended to perpetuate 
the memory of a number of the town’s most important residents. 
These are led in rank by one John évdoé. dad érdpxwv, i.e. an 
ex-archén, whose tomb stood at the northeast of the court. 
Among the others one bore the title Comes and another I/lous- 
trios. In addition, the name of the abbot is given as George. 
The monastery as a whole seems to have been founded by the 
family or families of the laymen named, and the inscriptions 
which are given below refer to certain alterations. 


D.18 


(At the entrance to the small n. room.) 


1. + ov 6(€) 


2. TO Epyov xpdvois 


12 Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1931, pp. 
62-70. Cf. M. Avi-Yonah, Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 
in Palestine, V (1935), pp. 29 f. 

13 FitzGerald, l.c., Pl. II. In line 4 éyxAelorov is intended. See on 
E (10). 
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3. “HAiov (tAcordrov) (vrépov) 
4, [k(ati) év]xA(jorov) [é(rous) B’ 


“The work was completed with God’s help in the time of 
Elias, the pious priest and recluse, in the year 617, the second 
Indiction.” 

This individual is the author of the two succeeding inscrip- 
tions, of which the latter is dated 567 and is apparently the 
latest of all. Hence the year 553-4 A. D. is suggested as the date 
of the present one, which seems to refer to the laying of the 


mosaic pavement. 
EB 14 


(In the southeast corner of the northeasternmost room, 
which served as a chapel.) 


[+ éoriv 76 orepavworavpiv 
[ext] 7d Tod 
. OTOpATOS TOU Exwv 
Kal 6 BovAdpuevo[s ]éper 7d 
. orepavwotavpiv K(ai) evpiox[s 7d] meAAa- 
. ixdv K(at) Bi 8 OeAnon Kvpa 
. Mapia «i rovde vadv 
Katat<Ojvar év TO 
7] THS TOTE THS aVTHS yeveds, 
. *HXias 0(€0) EvkAnatos, év 
. I(a)r(po)s x(at) x(ai) ‘Aytov Iv(evparos) cidoya 
K(at) dvae- 


FO 


5 
6 
8 
9 
0 
1 


. parife Exaorov twa per’ 

. KoAVOVTA 7) avTHV TOV adTHS 

K(al) éxépovt[a] pov ra 
Ypdppara. 


“Where the wreathed cross is, there lies the pellaikon of the 
mouth of the tomb, having small rings. One who so desires may 
remove the wreathed cross, find the pellaikon, and bury the dead. 
If Madame Mary, who founded this chapel, or some other mem- 
ber of her. family should wish to be laid in this tomb, I, Elias, 
by the grace of God a recluse, in the name of the Father, the 


14 First photograph and interpretation, J.c., Pl. IV, pp. 66f. Reading 
given by Mouterde, Mélanges, XVII, p. 184, who also points out the tech- 
nical sense of @yxA\eoros. The present writer’s reading differs in a number 
of details, since a clearer photograph has been made available in H. 
Peirce and R. Tyler, L’Art byzantin, II, Pl. 196, Paris, 1934. Ortho- 
graphical changes: orepavooravpiov (1, 5), éxet xetrac (2), 
éxov (3), evploxe: (5), 7... Kticaca (7), rede TH (8), Tis (9), 
(10), KwArvovra ... Tav (13), émalpoyvra (14). 
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Son, and the Holy Ghost, do curse and anathematize anyone 
after me who shall hinder her or hers, or remove these my 
words.” *5 


(Northeast corner of the same room.) 


+ “Oro éotiv 
€xi Kite TO TOU 

OTOMATOS TOU 

€xwv Kpikeia. "Eva 
THv (picro)v pov adedpyv 
Tewpyiav, os | 

TeTapty 

10. zevre[ (ar) de |xarns. 

11. ‘Hyépa 8 4 MJeoo- 

12. revryxoor[y +.] 


NP 


“Where the wreathed cross is, there lies the pellaikon of the 
mouth of the tomb, having small rings. Here have I buried my 
Christ-loving sister, Georgia, I, Elias, by the grace of God a 
humble recluse. She died on the fourth of the month of May, 
the fifteenth Indiction. The day was the Mesopentecost.” 


This pair of texts alludes to an interesting mode of tomb- 
closure, involving two objects the designations of which add two 
new terms to the known Byzantine vocabulary. The stephano- 
staurion found in the room was unfortunately not found in situ. 
Moreover, the comparatively rough fleur-de-lys carved on its 
reverse indicates that it was reused at some later time, perhaps 
as part of the closure of the choir, as FitzGerald supposed. At 
any rate the discovery of coins of Heraclius in an adjoining 
room proves that the institution remained in use after the death 
of our Elias, when his arrangements could be disturbed without 
successful opposition. 

The second term, pellaikon, presents a more difficult problem. 
Mouterde has derived it from zéAAa, “ milk-bowl,” and takes it 


15 Cf. the parallel epigraphic anathema published by G. de Jerphanion 
and L. Jalabert, Mélanges, III (1908), p. 457, no. 23. 

16 Photograph in Peirce and Tyler, op. cit., ibid. Orthographical 
changes other than those shared with H: dverdn (7f.), unvi (8), 
lvitxri@vos (9), Mecorevrnxoorn (11f.). 
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to refer to a stone of that shape which covered the tomb. If that 
be correct, the krikeia may be imagined as metal rings attached 
to it. 

The photograph of Ff’ shows that its last five lines, with the 
exception of the first two words of line 4, represent a later 
alteration, the traces of the smaller and earlier letters being still 
discernible. As for the dating, since the Mesopentecost is the 
twenty-fifth day after Easter Sunday,” the latter fell on April 
10. The only year in the sixth century in which this occurred 
and which was at the same time the second Indiction was 567.1® 

There is another early Christian Greek inscription which is 
supposed to have been brought from Beisén to Damascus, where 
it was at the time of publication in 1922.1° Considering the 
weight of the stone, however, it would not be surprising if its 
actual provenience were some point much nearer the latter city. 


JOSHUA STARR. 
New Yor«k City. 


17 See M. Nilles, Kalendarium manuale utriusque ecclesiae orientalis 
et occidentalis, II, p. 346, Oeniponte, 1897. 

18See A. Cappelli, Oronologia, cronografia, e calendario perpetuo, 
p. 74, Milan, 1930. 

7° See N. Giron, Journal Asiatique, 11th s., XIX, pp. 81-4. 


THE NEW ELOGIUM OF JULIUS CAESAR’S FATHER. 


In Notizie d. Scavi of 1933 Paribeni published the inscriptions 
recently found in the Imperial Fora. On page 459 he gives the 
photograph of the fragment that apparently was a part of the 
elogium of Caesar’s father (Pater D[ivi, line 2). This he tenta- 
tively restores thus: 


C(aius) Iu]lius [C. F. Caesar 

Pjater D[ivi Iuli pr(aetor) 

aed (ilis) cu]r(ulis) q(uaestor) tr(ibunus) [militum] 
cjolonos Cerce[ios deduxit. 


Paribeni makes no reference to a monument of the Augustan 
family (C.J.L., I, pt. 1, 2nd ed., p. 199) which contains the 
fragments of a subsequent elogium of the same man. This 
other inscription, which I shall discuss presently, has been 
plausibly restored in part by Mommsen and Huelsen thus: 


C Julius C f C n] CAESAR 
Auus August] I 
. vir stlit judjIC-Q-PR 
pro|COS-IN-ASIA 
That this inscription also refers to Caesar’s father can hardly be 
doubted, since it was found on the same monument as one honor- 
ing Octavius Pater Augusti and since the proconsul C. Julius 
C. F. Caesar, mentioned in the inscriptions of Priene (Inschr. 
von Priene, no. 111,1 ll. 14 and 21, and no. 117, line 49), and at 
Delos (Dessau, 7272), can only refer to him or to some com- 
pletely unknown man of the same name. That is not likely. 
The silence of Paribeni about this well-known inscription, his 
failure to take into account two of the offices mentioned on it 
(proconsulate, decemvirate), and his insertion of Aed. Cur. in 
the Forum inscription, though it is absent in the other, seem to 
imply that in his opinion we have all along been mistaken about 
the cursus of Caesar’s father (e.g., P. W., “ Julii,” no. 130). 
Believing that these inscriptions refer to the same man, J shall 
attempt a restoration of the new Forum inscription that will 


1 The editors give the end of line 14 as xa/, but it should doubtless be 
KAI[ZAP. 
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include the omitted items found in the other, and a correspond- 
ing restoration of the older one. 

First, I should unhesitatingly omit Aed. Cur., since it does not 
appear on the other; for there Pr(aetor) follows @(uaestor). 
The aedileship was not obligatory in the cursus in the days of 
C. Julius pater, and we know of a dozen important men of the 
time who did not hold it (see Momms., St. R. I., p. 541; Cic., 
pro Planc., 51, etc.). In fact there is hardly space for six letters 
at the beginning of line 3. (The plinths had room for about 80 
em. of lettering where the lines were full, and the position and 
sizes of the known letters in lines 2, 38, and 4 indicate a varying 
inset of all these lines.) 

We may also note that the Forum inscription employs a whole 
line to record an act of colonization, with the result that the 
official titles had to be given in briefer form here than in the 
other. Hence, instead of Procos. in Asia, which appears in the 
old one, we probably should have only Proc. in the new one; 
and, instead of x vir stlit judic, we probably have only xvir. 
Since the sacral decemvirate had now become a quindecemvirate 
there was only one regular decemvirate left, and the briefer 
designation of the judicial office could hardly be ambiguous. It 
was in fact not uncommon. 

Leaving for the moment a discussion of the last line, I propose 
to restore the whole inscription as follows: 


C:-IVJLIVS 
PATER:D[IVI:IVLI:PROC 
PIR 
CJOLONOS CERCE [ INAM DEDVXIT 


The first line would require about 80cm. The other lines are all 
shorter, but properly centered as they usually were on the elogia 
of the Forum. This restoration makes use of all the titles that 
appear on either or both inscriptions. The aedileship is omitted, 
as the old inscription shows that it should be. 

Now a word about Cerceinam which I have proposed in the 
last line. Paribeni thinks the last line refers to a deduction of 
Marian soldiers to Circei by this Julius, and he proposes the 
reading C]lolonos Cerce[tos deduaxit|. However, one may well 
doubt whether either the rock of Circei or the marshy land about 
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it would have been attractive for a farm colony in 99 B. C.; and 
there is of course no evidence of colonization there after the 
fourth century B.C. Indeed, the proposed Marian colonies were 
all intended for foreign parts. 

I venture to suggest that the colonists were sent to the island 
of Cercina, off the Syrtes of Africa. This island was friendly to 
Marius a few years later, so that when he had to take flight from 
Africa (in 87 B.C.) he found refuge there (Plut., Mar., 40). 
At a time when the Roman praetor and the Numidian king were 
hostile to Marius, it would seem to be significant that Marius 
could find a friendly reception on this small island. The fact 
would readily be explained if Marian veterans had been colonized 
there some 10-12 years before. 

The spelling Cercenna, found once (in Itin. Anton. Aug., p. 
518), proves the second syllable long. Hence the commoner 
classical spelling Cercina represents what would have been writ- 
ten Cerceina in the days of Marius. As is well known, the spell- 
ings of the fragments of the elogia found in the Forum are 
conservative (cf. apsens, ieis, quet on the original Forum frag- 
ments of the elogium of Marius). 

The island, with an area of about 150 square miles, had a 
good harbor town. It now has a population of 9,000. Under 
Punic rule it had been so prosperous that in 217 B. C. the Roman 
admiral could exact a contribution of ten talents from its in- 
habitants (Livy, 22, 31,3). During Caesar’s campaign in Africa 
he sent Sallust to the island to seize the grain supplies that the 
Pompeian forces had stored there (Bell. Afr., 34, 3). We need 
not doubt that the island could support numerous farmers. 

Unfortunately we are not well informed about the results of 
the revolutionary lex Appuleia* of 100 B. C., which was to give 
land to Marius’ veterans. The historians were far more con- 
cerned with the political clashes that resulted than with the 
details of colonization. We know of a Colonia Mariana in 
Corsica, and Eporedia was apparently settled at this time. The 
anonymous De Viris Illustribus (73) informs us that Appuleius 
Saturninus legem tulit ut veteranis centena jugera in Africa 


* Cicero (pro Balbo, 48) says that the agrarian law was declared in- 
valid; but so was the Rubrian law: yet colonization went on. Note that 
Julius Strabo was also a colonial decemvir at this time (N. S., 1933, 
p. 458). 
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dividerentur and, since the African towns of Uchi Maius and 
Thibaris near Thugga later assumed the title of Mariana, I have 
elsewhere (Am. Jour. Phil., 1926, p. 61) suggested that some of 
the veterans probably were sent into the upper valley of the 
Bagradas river. On the strength of this new elogium of the 
Augustan Forum, which mentions the elder Julius, a Marian 
partizan, as planting colonists in Cerce . .. and in view of the 
later friendship of Cerceina to Marius, I venture now to add 
that island as another area in Africa where Marian veterans were 
probably sent in accordance with the provisions of the ler 
Appulera. 

Finally, if both inscriptions refer to the same man, we may 
attempt to restore the one long known (C.J. L., I, 1, p. 199) by 
using the items found in the new one, substituting an appropriate 
title like X vir agr(is) adtr(ibuendis) for the statement colonos 
deduzit. The inscription would then read something like this: 


ce. iulius c.f.l.n.] CAESAR 
auus august |I 

tr.mil.xvir stl.judJIC-Q-PR 

xvir.agr.adtr.pro]COS-IN-ASIA 


If our restoration is correct, the order of offices would indicate 
that this Julius was praetor before he served as colonial decemvir 
on the agrarian law of 100 B.C. The main facts of his life 
would then be about as follows. If his praetorship came at about 
the age of 31 years, he was probably born about 132-1 B. C.; he 
served his official apprenticeship as military tribune and as 
decemvir stlit. judic., became quaestor about 104-3, omitted the 
aedileship, and gained the praetorship about the time his son 
was born. Cicero remarks that in 100 B. C. all the Julii supported 
Marius (the husband of Julius’ sister) and the Senatus Con- 
sultum Ultimum directed against Saturninus (Pro Rabirwo, 21). 
The colonial decemvirate probably belongs to the year 99 B.C. 
Julius’ proconsulship in Asia probably followed in 98 and may 
well have lasted more than one year. The weakness of the 
Marian party during the following years may account for the 
fact that Julius did not win the consulship. Pliny (N. #H., 
vii, 181) informs us that he died suddenly at Pisa, and Suetonius 
(Julius, 1) gives the year as 85 B. C. 

TENNEY FRANK. 


JoHNs HopxKins UNIVERSITY. 
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EH. E. Srxes. Lucretius Poet and Philosopher. Cambridge 
University Press, 1936. Pp. ix+ 18%. 7s. 6d. net. 


This small book may well serve as an introduction to the study 
of Lucretius, but it has an even greater attraction for those to 
whom, as to Mr. Sikes himself, Lucretius has been a friend for 
many years. In his introduction the author states that his model 
has been “the old, but still invaluable study of Lucretius by 
Martha, whose Poéme de Lucréce gladdened my undergraduate 
days.” Since Martha’s day much work has been done on Lucre- 
tius by Giussani, Masson, Merrill and many others and the Epi- 
curean philosophy has been further probed and examined. Mr. 
Sikes’ footnotes show that he is abreast with all this modern 
work, as the last two chapters prove him also to be au fait with 
the researches of anthropologists and the general trend of recent 
scientific thinkers. But he wears his learning lightly and his 
writing has a grace and charm which may well be compared 
with Martha’s. 

The book is called Lucretius Poet and Philosopher, but 
though he by no means neglects the philosopher, Mr. Sikes, as 
he himself admits, is more particularly interested in the poet. 
Consequently the most original part of his work will be found 
in the first two chapters on the Genius and Art of Lucretius 
(the ingenitwm and ars of Cicero’s famous criticism). A de- 
fence of didactic poetry in general introduces the claim that the 
De Rerum Natura is an “epic of man” (p. 10)—a fine de- 
scription of Book V, but hardly of the poem as a whole. As 
signs of the poet’s genius Mr. Sikes rightly insists on his use 
of metaphor (pp. 11ff.) and the latent passion which runs 
through the poem; he well notes too (p. 15) that the reliance 
of ancient science on observation without experiment made 
poetic treatment of a scientific theme easier. But Mr. Sikes 
exaggerates (pp. 27 and 42) the poet’s archaism. Lucretius 
intended no doubt to associate himself with the old Ennian 
school rather than with the new Alexandrians, but he was by no 
means free from Alexandrian influence, and many of the 
“ archaic ” forms he uses may well be taken as evidence that the 
Latin language in Lucretius’ day was in a greater state of flux 
than Cicero’s prose would lead us to imagine. The analysis of 
the elements of Lucretius’ ars in chapter II gives definite sub- 
stance to what critics have often left as a vague sentiment. 

Two chapters follow on Epicurus—where the treatment of 
the history of Atomism is a little scanty and passes too soon 
into a discussion of the Epicurean “swerve ”—and the Life of 
Lucretius, where modern views on the very slight evidence avail- 
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able are considered, but without a definite conclusion. The 
chapters on the General Principles, Theology and the Fear of 
Death are perhaps more open to criticism in detail, but there 
are many illuminating observations, e.g. (p. 92) the idea that 
science in itself had more value for Lucretius than for Epicurus, 
and the pertinent question (p. 102) how the heavenly bodies, 
seen with the Epicurean view of their size, could have appeared 
to Lucretius so wonderful and majestic. But the statement (p. 
117) that Epicurus “ devoted his prayer to the gods” is surely 
inconsistent with the Epicurean conception of religion, and it is 
startling to be told (p. 129) that “ Lucretius is less concerned 
with Cerberus and the Styx than with the longing for immor- 
tality ”; there is very little trace of this in the poem. The last 
two chapters which deal with Anthropology and Modern 
Thought are full of interest, and Mr. Sikes has been wise in not 
attempting to follow Masson in finding details of coincidence, 
but in pointing out where on broad lines Epicurean thought and 
modern thought show kinship and where they divide; he has 
not shirked discussion of electrons, space-time and relativity. 

In general Mr. Sikes’ book is a wise and sober survey of 
recent views about the De Rerum Natura, but it has a greater 
claim in that it is an expression of a life-long, but not un- 
critical, love of a great poet. It will provoke other lovers of 
Lucretius to reopen old questions and to face new problems. 

Appended to the book are some very attractive experiments 
in translation into Lucretian hexameters, but I do not under- 
stand the scansion of nationibus in line 5 of the version from 
Wordsworth or even the use of the word. 

Cyrit BAILEY. 
OxrForD. 


ErtAND EHNMARK. The Idea of God in Homer. Inaugural 
Dissertation, Uppsala, 1935. 103 pp. 


The subject of this dissertation is the most important and 
influential idea which has ever been entertained by man, the 
idea of god, as it is exhibited in one of the greatest works of 
literature. One must feel, before beginning to read, that the 
implications of such a subject—metaphysical, ethical, aesthetic, 
linguistic, literary—are so wide that it is hopelessly unwieldy 
for the modest scope of a dissertation. But in fact the author 
does not profess to give a full exposition of the nature of the 
gods as Homer conceived them or of their part in the artistic 
economy of the poems. He has kept the subject tractable by 
limiting himself to certain aspects of it which involve a dialec- 
tical discussion of such things as concepts and emotions, powers 
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and forces, the natural and the supernatural, the identity of 
cause and effect; and, even though this discussion is necessarily 
summary and compendious, it contains much shrewd criticism 
of prevailing views. The study is analytical and controversial, 
as is becoming in a dissertation, and the author has done his 
work with skill and judgment. 

The method which he follows is not to assemble the evidence 
from the Homeric poems and to draw conclusions from it, but 
to recall certain theories concerning the origin and nature of 
the idea of god, as it appears both among the Greeks and in the 
world at large, and to apply them critically to the conditions 
which are found in Homer. This method is liable to the fallacy 
of supposing that Homer is much nearer to the beginning of 
things than we are ourselves. One is likely to forget that primi- 
tive conditions can be illustrated nearly, if not quite, as well by 
survivals in the modern world as by survivals in Homer. In 
so far as he is concerned with the origin and development of the 
idea of god, the author is not quite guiltless of this fallacy. But 
his analysis of certain aspects of the nature of the gods in 
Homer is excellent and deserves the attention of all who are 
concerned with this fascinating subject. Especially important 
are (1) his discussion of the relation between the gods with 
names, on the one hand, and the undefined gods and the gods 
in general, on the other, in which he expresses the view that too 
much has been made of the distinction between the conception 
of the gods in the poet’s narrative and the conception which is 
expressed in the speeches of the actors; (2) his examination of 
the relation between the gods and fate, in which he describes 
fate, not as a power, but as a natural order, to which the gods 
ordinarily submit, but which, as agents of the supernatural, 
they can transgress; and (3) his demonstration that the gods, 
as a group, are the guardians of justice, and, as individuals, not 
immoral, if judged by the standards prevailing in the Homeric 
age. The arguments by which the author supports his original 
opinions are too intricate to be reproduced here, but they should 
not be overlooked by students of Homer or by students of Greek 
religion. 

Ivan M. LinFrortH. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, Volume XII. 
Rome, American Academy, 1935. Pp. 184, with 17 plates. 
4°, 


All through the archeological part of this fine and important 
volume we trace the care and learned interest of Professor A. 
W. Van Buren. Together with the young architect, Th. D. 
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Price, he has also (pp. 151-153) undertaken studies of the house 
of Marcus Loreius Tiburtinus at Pompeii which have yielded a 
very valuable plan and reconstructions, Van Buren supplying 
the explanatory text—to add to his Pompeiana in the previous 
Memoirs. 

The first article in the present volume is by Dr. Philip Harsh 
on “ The Origins of the Insulae at Ostia” (pp. 1-65). We note 
at once that the author deprecates the idea of any intrinsic 
development of real importance in a town like Pompeii. He 
refuses to accept variations like the Casa a Graticcio at Hercula- 
neum as transitional stages in an evolution starting with the 
atria and ending in the Roman Jnsulae, such as we have them 
at Ostia and Rome. He emphasizes the fact that the large towns 
no doubt had a domestic architecture of quite another type than 
the atria (Vitruvius, II, viii, 17). What look like missing 
links in the small towns are obviously hybrid forms, adaptations 
to increase the efficiency of the old atrium houses by incorpor- 
ating elements from the domestic architecture of the large towns, 
i.e. the Jnsulae such as we see them at Ostia which, indeed, can 
be traced about as far back in time as the oldest atria in Pompeii. 
In a recent article of mine (Acta Institutt Romam Regn Sue- 
ciae, IV, 2 (1935), pp. 164 ff.) I have (following Calza) pointed 
out four important main types among the Roman Jnsulae: 1, 
rows of shops with added upper-stories; 2, two rows of back-to- 
back shops with an upper-storey (these two groups are included 
in Harsh’s Type C without cortile); 3, fairly large courts sur- 
rounded by shop-houses of type 1 or 2 (Harsh’s Type B with 
open cortile; pp. 56 ff.); 4, Harsh’s Type A with cortile and 
corridors like the Casa dei Triclini, Casa di Diana, and other 
houses in Ostia. The main part of Professor Harsh’s article is 
a most important attempt to explain this fourth type as, largely 
at any rate, an imported eastern type. Harsh exemplifies it with 
admirable clarity and precision by describing the Casa dei Tri- 
clini, the Casa di Diana, and the Casa del Tempio Rotondo at Ostia 
(which latter, however, according to my opinion shows more 
influence of the atrium than Harsh admits) and emphasizes very 
well the fundamental and striking contrast between the atrium 
and the cortile at Ostia with its surrounding corridors and large 
high-ceilinged room, sometimes with two columns supporting 
the lintel opposite the main entrance. In order to understand 
this type of house the author makes a wide and careful survey 
of the Roman and Greek world, drawing attention to the Greek 
peristyle houses such as Pompeii VII, vi, 30-38 and IX, v, 18-21. 
Houses of this type were indeed widespread in the Graeco-Roman 
world, and I think that Professor Harsh is right in saying that 
the insulae with cortili (my type IV) and corridors are a direct 
adaptation of this kind of Greek domestic architecture to the 
needs of metropolitan architecture—there being, of course, con- 
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tinuous amalgamation with Roman traditions. It is indeed a 
most important task to try to determine the part played by the 
Hellenistic elements in the great process of Roman architectural 
evolution which led to the creation of a town like imperial Ostia . 
and Rome, as we know it from ruins, texts, and the marble plan. 
Professor Harsh also deals with other aspects of research into the 
Roman architectural achievement which was of such funda- 
mental importance to all subsequent town development, con- 
tributing remarks on the ancient authors and the marble plan 
(a great field as yet unsubjected to systematic, particularized 
examination). 

Next in the volume (pp. 67-88), follows a most suggestive 
account by F. E. Brown of a thorough and detailed investigation 
of the Regia at the Forum Romanum on the lines laid out by 
Miss Van Deman, Tenney Frank, and recent research on the 
use of the Roman cappellaccio-stone (especially Saflund, “ Le 
Mura di Roma Repubblicana”; Acta Instituti Romani Regm 
Sueciae, I, 1932). Because of the Fasti which were kept in the 
Regia, it is important to note that Brown attributes to the first 
century B. C. the foundations of larger cappellaccio-blocks which 
Frank assigned to the regal period. Brown points out that spade 
work has revealed a complex of much older cappellaccio remains 
which give us a general plan of the oldest Regia building, still 
traceable on the spot. But not even this building can, according 
to Brown, be earlier than the fourth century B. C. Brown gives 
a careful plan and full description of the parts of the building 
and their respective periods. 

Miss A. K. Lake adds (pp. 89-149) a most useful survey of 
the archeological evidence for the “ Tuscan Temple.” She dis- 
cusses the triple-cella temples and describes in a critical and 
valuable analysis of extant remains also the temples on the so- 
called “ Italic plan,” i. e. one cella with the back wall projecting 
beyond its side walls, and “alae” to the right and left. Miss 
Lake pays great attention also to literary sources and compares 
with care the formula given by Vitruvius with the actual re- 
mains, stating that they approximate to the data of Vitruvius 
but do not absolutely tally. Under the guidance of Professor 
M. B. Ogle, Miss D. M. Schullian has studied the excerpts of 
Heiric Hx libris Valerit Maximi Memorabilium dictorum vel 
factorum and ends the present volume of the Memoirs with a 
reconstruction of the excerpts of Heiric (pp. 155-184). 


AXEL BoiiTHIvs. 
GoTHENBORG. 
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J. W. H. Atkins. Literary Criticism in Antiquity. Cambridge 
University Press, 1934. Vol. I, pp. xi+ 199; Vol. II, pp. 
xi + 363. 


The author, who is Rendel Professor of English Language 
and Literature in the University College of Wales, dedicates this 
excellent sketch of the development of literary criticism “ neque 
indoctissimis nec doctissimis sed viris bonis et non illiteratis.” 
After the Introduction, in which Professor Atkins remarks that 
criticism is “an activity of a many-sided kind” which “ may 
consist of theorising or judging, legislating or appreciating,” the 
chapters of the first volume deal with “ The Beginnings: Aristo- 
phanes,” “The Attack on Poetry: Plato,” “The Development 
of Poetic Theory: Aristotle,” “'The Development of Rhetorical 
Theory: Isocrates, Aristotle, and Theophrastus,” and “The 
New Poetics: Neoptolemus of Parium, Callimachus, and Ari- 
starchus.” The chapters of the second volume deal with “ The 
Critical Beginnings at Rome and the Classical Reaction: 
Terence, Lucilius, and Cicero,’ “ Classicism established in 
Poetic Theory: Philodemus and Horace,” “Classicism and 
Prose Style: Dionysius of Halicarnassus,” “'The Literary De- 
cline and Contemporary Comments: Tractatus Coislinianus, 
the two Senecas, Persius, and Petronius,” “ The Critical Revival 
and Theories of Style: Tacitus and Demetrius,” “The New 
Critical Outlook and Methods: ‘ Longinus’,” “The Restate- 
ment of Classicism: Quintilian,” “ Critical Cross-currents: 
Martial, the younger Pliny, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, and 
Lucian,” and a “ Conclusion ” in which the doctrines of imita- 
tion and of classicism are summarized and appraised. Profes- 
sor Atkins stoutly maintains that the primary meaning of 
classicism is “the existence of certain authoritative principles 
based on the highest artistic ideals then known, and available 
as guides in literary matters,” and that a larger classicism 
should be formulated to include the ideals implicit in the best 
literature, modern as well as ancient. Thus “the steadying in- 
fluence of antiquity ” might come to our aid to-day, “ when amid 
the bewilderment of new aims, new methods and standards, the 
one point of common agreement is the revolt against all con- 
ventions in art.” 

The survey of this wealth of material is thoroughly and 
soberly carried out; lists of the relevant texts and of transla- 
tions are supplied; and each volume has its own index. The 
great merits of Professor Atkins’ work are two: he has treated 
ancient criticism as a unit, instead of abiding by the old artifi- 
cial separation of Latin from Greek writers; and he has pro- 
vided us with a statement designed not to crush the reader be- 
neath a mere mass of facts but to stimulate him into trying to 
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think for himself. Wilamowitz once remarked “es ist wesent- 
lich Schuld der Philologie des 19. Jahrhunderts, dass die Hinheit 
des geistigen Lebens so wenig anerkannt ist.” There is a great 
deal of force in his complaint even now; but no better discipline 
for erring philologians could be devised than the attempt to 
understand historically the birth and growth of literary criti- 
cism in Greece and Rome. The record is one long demonstra- 
tion of “the unity of spiritual life ”; it was impossible, through- 
out antiquity, to conceive poetry or literary art in general as 
an independent or even relatively autonomous activity, and 
critical theories never succeeded in shaking off political and 
philosophical prepossessions. The result is that in this field his- 
torical judgment, which can at best only approach certainty, 
must take the place of so-called scientific proof with regard to 
everything really important; and the few suggestions that I 
have to make are therefore not fault-finding, but strictly differ- 
ences of opinion. 

In the first place, does Aristophanes deserve, as a literary 
critic, to have it said of him that “he recognises the relations 
existing between literature and life?” Saintsbury said of the 
polemic against Euripides that it was “ both magnifique and also 
la guerre”; but the war, and the spirit of propaganda which 
went with it and led Aristophanes to attribute much of the 
decay of Athenian morality to the influence of Euripides, seem 
to me to be merely instances of the too frequent failure 
to know a real friend of the state from an enemy. Again, in 
the chapter on Plato, Professor Atkins says that Plato’s esti- 
mate of the essential virtue of art as “first and foremost an 
influence, not a means of instruction . . . moulding character, 
and not . . . imparting moral principles ” is perhaps “ the most 
adequate pronouncement on the subject.” And this high praise 
is supported by the eloquent passages in the Republic, 401, 402, 
and 518. But if these passages are replaced in their context, 
they become part of Plato’s demand for censorship by politi- 
cal authority and for the suppression of all artists except rovs 
Suvapévous ixvevew tHv Tov Kadov Te Kal 
which does not mean “opening men’s eyes to the beauty of 
things,” as Professor Atkins would have it, but “those who by 
happy endowment can follow the trail of absolute beauty and 
grace,” in due servitude to the Platonic Forms. Similarly, the 
turning of the soul’s eye to the light has really nothing to do 
with the influence of art; it refers to Plato’s program of educa- 
tion, which began with arithmetic and culminated in dialectic 
and the vision of perfection (532). 

Space will not permit the discussion of these vast problems; I 
can only refer to Luigi Stefanini’s brilliant solution of the puz- 
zle presented by Plato’s partial rehabilitation of the epic, which 
seems to have been missed by Professor Atkins, and record once 
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more my conviction that literary criticism has suffered rather 
than profited from Plato’s treatment of art as imitation and as 
a rival of philosophy in the search for truth. The chapter on 
Aristotle is particularly good and brings out a number of the 
excellent sayings in the latter part of the Poetics. 

The second volume deals of course with many men of lesser 
genius as well as with a few of the really great; I particularly 
recommend the pages on Philodemus, Horace, and “ Longinus.” 

In general, the author’s command of the relevant literature is 
thorough. Adequate, perhaps more than adequate, attention is 
given to rhetorical theories. The value of the Tractatus Coisli- 
mianus is, I think, over-estimated; and in its definition of 
comedy duotpov is translated “ unfortunate”; it probably means 
“not containing the action of destiny.” 

Professor Kroll once pointed out the tendency of students of 
literary criticism to exaggerate the influence of critical ideas 
upon the history of literature; the author may have yielded oc- 
casionally to this natural failing, but that does not impair the 
value of his work. 

R. K. Hack. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


ELEUTHERIO Extorpuy. Die Sozialphilosophie der Stoa (Phi- 
lologus, Supplementband XXVIII, Heft 3), Leipzig, 1936. 


The author of this book is obviously a man of great learning 
and remarkable intellectual energy, yet the book itself is not 
in every respect satisfactory. First of all, it is badly arranged 
and a torture to the reader owing to the author’s habit of inter- 
tupting one argument or train of thought by another or even 
several others. Secondly, though it is an awkward thing to 
argue with a scholar about the title of his book, I should like to 
know exactly what Dr. Elorduy means by “ Sozialphilosophie.” 
There is much in this book that I should rather call anthropology 
or theory of cognition, and there is also a long discussion of the 
Stoic categories aiming at an elucidation of the Stoic notion of 
“personality.” In reply to such a question Dr. Elorduy would 
probably refer me to the first pages of his book in which he 
emphasizes the close coherence and interconnection of the various 
parts of the Stoic system. I do not dispute this coherence; yet, 
if it is to serve as a justification for the combination (frequent 
especially in the first half of the book) of heterogeneous pieces of 
material towards rather questionable conclusions, we may well 
say that a good principle has been carried too far. I cannot 
admit that an examination of the Stoic categories is the only 
or the best approach to their notion of “ Persénlichkeit.” More- 
over, what Elorduy gives us (pp. 62-134) is not so much an ex- 
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amination as a construction, and a construction that is open to 
serious objections. I am rather doubtful as to whether anything 
of importance for the categories may be elicited from Varro’s 
notorious and almost morbid propensity for classifications and 
logical divisions, and the evidence adduced by von Arnim, St. V. 
F., II, 369 ff. (which collection, by the way, should not be 
referred to as “A”), should stop us from including in this 
system anything besides troxeiyeva, roid, mas ExovTa, TL TS 
éxovra. The conclusion at which Dr. Elorduy arrives (p. 126) 
is that personality in the Stoic view is neither a being nor a non- 
being, but a kind of trepovoia that may also be called (with the 
Platonic term) ézéxewva tis ovoias. This sounds rather frighten- 
ing, and I am unable to believe that any Stoic philosopher really 
held such queer views. The fact is that Dr. Elorduy favours a 
kind of reasoning that is mathematical rather than historical or 
philosophical: Take Posidonius’ doctrine (as reported by Sto- 
baeus) of the idiws rowy, combine it with Simplicius’ evidence for 
mowrns, and look at these doctrines in the light of some modern 
and mediaeval theories about substance and personality, and you 
will reach the conclusion mentioned above. 

It is only in the second part of his book that the author actu- 
ally comes to deal with social (or sociological) questions. He 
here discusses the Stoic view of the relation between God and 
man, human society, love and friendship, women, slaves, “ Kol- 
lektivbewusstsein,” éyxvxAva paPyyata, etc. His results are inter- 
esting and valuable, though not always new; and most of his 
assertions are true—or, at least, roughly true, since, in these 
chapters he appears to lack that sense of the nuance which he so 
liberally displays in his treatment of purely logical questions. 
This criticism applies in particular to his sketches of the histor- 
ical background of some of the Stoic doctrines. 

It is probably inevitable that in a book like this the reader 
will not always agree with the author in his preference for some 
sources and neglect of others. Why, for instance, if the Middle 
Stoa was to be included, has Cicero’s De officus not been much 
more fully drawn upon? Why is next to no attention paid te 
the controversy between Antipater and Diogenes about the con- 
flicting claims of legality and morality (or rather of a stricter 
and a laxer conception of morality) in one’s behaviour towards 
fellow men (Cic., De Off., III, 12, 50 ff.) ? Barely half a page 
(p. 226) is given to Cleanthes’ famous hymn, which Dr. Elorduy 
dismisses as “ nicht ausschliesslich stoisch ” in thought. Epicte- 
tus and Marcus Aurelius should either not come in at all (for 
it would have been perfectly justified to confine the inquiry to 
the old Stoa) or come in much more frequently. I have found 
no mention at all of Hierocles; and I regret to see that this 
author, whose discovery was greeted with due enthusiasm, has 
so soon sunk into almost general oblivion; and yet his "HO 
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Sroixetwors (ed. von Arnim in Berliner Klassikertexte IV) 
throws a great deal of light on the Stoic views of man’s various 
faculties, especially that of self perception.—If the theory of 
the xowai évvows is of fundamental importance for the Stoics’ 
anthropological and sociological teachings, why is it treated just 
im transcursu on pp. 140 f., 152 f.? Dr. Elorduy’s treatment of 
the historical and theoretical background of Stoic international- 
ism is also rather slight and does not stand a comparison with 
Professor Barker’s fine paper on this subject in “ Greece and 
Rome” (V, 13, pp. 2 ff.). Cic., De fin., IV, 28, 78 might have 
been of help to Dr. Elorduy in his endeavour to distinguish 
between the older and younger Stoic schools, and Sen., De tranq., 
I, 7 and St. V. Fr., II, 694 might also have found a place in 
his book. 

There are, to be sure, some good points in Dr. Elorduy’s 
book. He is right, I think, in opposing the prevailing view of 
Stoic physics as a materialistic system (pp. 24 ff.), and there is 
much truth in what he says about the intellect’s réle (which, he 
maintains, is an active rdle) in the ovyxardfeos (pp. 36 ff.). If 
there are mistakes in the book, it must be borne in mind that it 
is probably one of the very first contributions to classical scholar- 
ship by Spanish scholars. Dr. Elorduy deals with extremely 
involved questions, and he is to be congratulated on his ability 
to handle them. 

F. SoLMsEN. 

CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


W. S. Hiyman. Literary Quotation and Allusion ,in the 
Rhetoric, Poetics, and Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. 
Staten Island, 1935. Pp. 201. Columbia University 
Dissertation. 


The object of this study has been to assemble all the literary 
quotations and allusions in the three treatises named, and from 
an examination of them to see what can be learned about Aris- 
totle. The range of writings drawn upon by Aristotle for 686 
quotations and allusions is large, the only branch of literature 
untouched being the Homeric Hymns. In literary illustration 
Aristotle’s habits are economy and adherence to the point; hence 
his literary likes and dislikes can rarely be inferred, unless fre- 
quency of reference is a possible criterion. Homer is, of course, 
referred to most often, Euripides next, then Sophocles. Aeschy- 
lus, Pindar, and Sappho were “apparently of little value to 
Aristotle.” The question of Aristotle’s accuracy is handled with 
good sense. Where quotations can be compared with MSS of 
the authors’ own works, any benefit of doubt has been given to 
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those MSS. Out of 138 testable quotations 82, 60 per cent, 
are in this sense exact; of 197 allusions only three are incorrect. 

The presentation is schematic, with some tendency to let the 
schema do the thinking. Thus the conclusions concerning Aris- 
totle’s literary preferences are more disappointing than they 
need to be. The writing, too, even in a schematic dissertation, 
ought to be better. “ Bryson’s statement that foul language is 
used even when unnecessary is contradicted in the Rhetoric” (p. 
174), as an interpretation of Rhet. 1405», leaves no message 
with me. Misprints or misspellings occur on pp. 67, 80, 85, 
97-8, 99, 107, 109, 162, 170, and 17%. The work is solid, how- 
ever, useful, and welcome. 


JAMES HUTTON. 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


D. Dr. Orro.STéHtIN. Clemens Alexandrinus. Vierter Band, 
zweiter Teil, erste Halfte. Wort-und Sachregister. Griech- 
ische Christliche Schriftsteller etc., Band 39, 2. Leipzig, 
J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1936. Pp. 197-532. 
Geheftet, 27 Marks. 


The present fascicle contains the vocabulary (with the excep- 
tion of the proper nouns) of Clement down nearly to the end 
of the word xvpws; another, slightly larger than this one, will 
complete the immense undertaking and set a fitting crown upon 
the labors of more than four decades. 

Much the same admirable technique has been employed as in 
Leisegang’s fine work for the Cohn-Wendland Philo, but with 
some improvements. Thus a conventional symbol expresses the 
essential part of the word under consideration, so that its precise 
grammatical form may be indicated, with a considerable saving 
of space, frequently, I should judge, of as much as ten per cent, 
which means a good deal in works of this sort. Again, a good 
many more words are treated by Stahlin than by Leisegang, 
such as dAAd, ydp, dé, éwei, and the like. Appropriate symbols 
indicate that not all the occurrences of a word are recorded, and 
that on certain forms it is advisable to consult the apparatus 
criticus. On the other hand, words which occur only in the 
app. crit., as MS readings or conjectures, e. g. evdaiywv, Hiller’s 
plausible supplement at II, 182, 30, seem not to be recorded, 
which occasionally leaves interesting and perhaps also important 
material quite unbooked. That is a trifle, and yet I hope and 
believe that in the future all the more scholarly indices, like this 
one, where the subject-matter also is deserving, will include this 
kind of information as well, since it really has considerable im- 
portance, especially for textual criticism, which constitutes, after 


1So on p. 170, but 61 per cent on p. 173. 
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all, the very basis of our studies. The sagacity of classification, 
the fine accuracy of citation, and the beautiful printing are all 
worthy of the author, the scholar, and the press from which the 
work is issued. No serious studies in Clement of Alexandria 
can be made henceforth without constant use of this Index. 


Tue UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS. W. A. OLDFATHER. 


Lz1v AMUNDSEN. Greek Ostraca in the University of Michigan 
Collection. Part I: Texts. (University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series, Volume XXXIV.) Ann Ar- 
bor, University of Michigan Press, 1935. Pp. xx + 232, 
with 8 plates. $3.50. 


This volume will be doubly welcome to students of Roman 
Egypt, in that the 699 ostraca which it contains (the com- 
mentary on the texts is to follow in a separate volume) are all 
from the Fayum, whence ostraca have hitherto appeared spo- 
radically and in relatively small numbers. Nos. 1-97 come from 
various parts of the Fayum and were acquired by purchase; the 
remainder were found in the course of the University of Michi- 
gan’s excavations at Kom Aushim, the site of the ancient Kara- 
nis. They come from the Roman levels of inhabitation and date 
(with the exception of one or two—116 and perhaps 117—which 
are Ptolemaic) from the reign of Augustus to that of Con- 
stantine, with the great majority falling in the period between 
about 270 and 330 A.D. Mr. Amundsen attributes this “ pre- 
dominance of texts of the late third century and the early 
fourth ” partly “to the fact that to this period belong the series 
of well-preserved houses . . . uncovered by the excavations,” 
and partly to “ an increasing tendency to use potsherds instead 
of papyrus as writing material” (p. x). 

The texts are of the types commonly found on ostraca—re- 
ceipts and accounts for the most part—but contain much that is 
new and interesting. New names and variant spellings of names 
already known are extremely numerous. The words Ba[Aaveo- 
¢]vAaé (102) and Aayorparns (336) are new. We hear for the 
first time of xpi6y AvBuavy (—= Liviana: 387, 428; cf. 413) and 
of Mendesian wine (from Mendes in the Delta: 250). 

Among the tax-receipts are recorded several interesting adae- 
rated payments: for the little-known dgpvAicpos xopdtwv? (12), 


1The number of Fayum ostraca published to date, exclusive of the 
present collection, is about 250; Greek ostraca of Upper Egyptian 
provenience number well over 4,000. 

2 Cf. W. L. Westermann, Aegyptus, VI (1925), p. 123, who translates 
imép dduricpod xwudrwy as “ for cleaning [the Nile sediment] out of the 
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for annona (131, 132, 149), for oivos dvvwwxds (16). (An 
oivorapaAnprrns, the liturgic official in charge of the collection of 
the vinum annonicum, is mentioned in 651.) 

Nos. 52-53 and 177-233 are receipts for the delivery of chaff 
(axvpov), which is in several cases specifically termed xavowpor, 
“combustible.” Owing to the scarcity of wood, chaff was an 
important fuel in Egypt, and was one of the products subject to 
the annona militaris. Only a few of the receipts mention the 
destination of the chaff, but these suffice to show us that it was 
carried to one of the landing places on the Nile,® whence it was 
transported by boat to the military camp at Babylon (187, 189, 
196) near Memphis or sometimes, perhaps, to Alexandria (219: 
eis trdxavow yu(pvaciov) 

Other texts, either singly or in groups, reflect various other 
aspects of the local administration and of the life and activities 
of the people. Among these the liturgical work on the embank- 
ments, as usual, figures prominently (266-294). But the largest, 
and to me most interesting, group consists of receipts for the 
transportation of grain from the granary to the harbor on the 
Nile (67-81 and 360-562). Since a few observations must suf- 
fice here,* they will be limited to the Karanis ostraca (70, 76, 
360-562). The transport was effected ordinarily by means of 
donkeys, but camels were also used (401, 404). The number of 
animals available, however, was often insufficient (cf. 329), and 
additional donkeys (and camels—401) were brought not only 
from many of the other towns and villages of the Arsinoite nome 
but also from the Kynopolite (381, 425, 441, 547), Herakleopo- 
lite (365, 387, 431), Oxyrhynchite (398, 416, 446), and Pano- 
polite (381) nomes. A point of detail may be mentioned here. 
In 363 and 409 should not the abbreviation which Mr. Amund- 
sen resolves as ’Apowo(irov) be resolved rather as ’Apowo(js) 
(cf. 386, where *Apowoyns occurs unabbreviated)? In all the 
other Karanis ostraca, when the donkeys come from somewhere 
within the Arsinoite nome, the town or village of provenience is 
specified. No. 74 cannot be invoked as contrary evidence; first, 
because the reading ’Apgwoiroy in line 4 is doubtful; and sec- 
ondly, because the ostracon comes from Theadelphia, where the 
usage may have differed somewhat in this respect.° The ani- 
mals were laden at the granary and assembled in caravans, which 


8 Onv Tov moTawov—189, 190, 193, 194. év rH 
177; cf. Amundsen, Ostraca Osloénsia, pp. 62-64. To Aevxoyiov bpyos— 
179; cf. below. 

‘This class of receipts has been the subject of numerous discussions. 
The most recent and most detailed is that of Mr. Amundsen himself in 
his Ostraca Osloénsia, pp. 39-59, where he also introduces some of the 
evidence of these Michigan texts. 

5 Cf. e. g., Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Agypten, 1492- 
1517, ostraca from Theadelphia in which only the village of provenience 
is named, regardless of the nome in which it lies. 
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then made their way to the river under police escort. The grain 
was delivered to one of two harbors, Kepxy dppos in the Memphite 
or Aevxoyiov dpyos in, the Herakleopolite nome. Most of the de- 
liveries must have been made to Kerke, which was the nearest 
point on the Nile to Karanis. Why the caravans sometimes went 
the longer distance to Leukogion, which lay some miles further 
south, can only be conjectured. It is interesting to note in pass- 
ing that 179, which dates from 297 A. D., contains the earliest 
known mention of Leukogion. 

Of the miscellaneous ostraca the most curious is 97, a rough 
pen drawing of a religious scene. Sobk, the crocodile-god of the 
Arsinoite nome, is shown lying on a litter which is placed on a 
platform under a canopy and before an altar bearing offerings. 
Mr. Amundsen points out in his description certain parallelisms 
which might place the scene in one of the many temples of 
Sobk. It may also be placed—and preferably, it seems to me— 
in one of the kiosks which were built along the Via Sacra of the 
Egyptian towns,’ and in which religious processions halted for 
the performance of lustral or other rites. In one of the scenes 
of the Palestrina mosaic,® a procession is seen passing through a 
kiosk to which the canopied structure of the ostracon, despite 
the crudity of the drawing, bears a striking resemblance. 

A few minor errors may be noted. éA(dyros) (146, 1) is 
missing from the Index. ’AAéxa (529, 6), *Avrwvivos (530, 6), 
Weveo (gen. of VevOeds: 418, 3-4), and probably Tapédavos (gen. 
of TapéAas ?: 434, 4) should be indexed with the personal 
instead of the geographical names. In 159, 1 for pepérpyxe (sic) 
év 0|no(avpo), read peyéerpyxev eis which is the regu- 
lar formula in these receipts (cf., e. g., 164, where eis is pre- 
served). But these are insignificant flaws in a publication which 
shows the thoroughness and accuracy of detail which are charac- 
teristic of Mr. Amundsen’s work and may likewise be expected 
in his forthcoming commentary to these texts. 


NAPHTALI LEWIS. 
Hunter 


° Cf. 342, a list of donkey-drivers and donkeys constituting a caravan, 
drawn up by the dpxépodos. Is not 615, drawn up by the dpxédpodos 
Neds, a similar list, with the number of donkeys of each driver either 
omitted or lost? In the same house as 615 were found 352, another 
oe list, and 530, a receipt for transportation of grain issued to 

eds. 

* Two such kiosks have recently been uncovered on the “‘ Sacred Way ” 
leading from the temple of Sobk at Tebtunis: cf. G. Bagnani, Bolletino 
pers = (1933), pp. 120-121, and fig. 9; idem, Aegyptus, XIV 

34), p. 7. 

*The scene is reproduced in Monuments de lV’Egypte gréco-romaine, 
publiés par la Société archéologique d’Alexandrie, I (Bergamo, 1926), 
Plate LVI, 1. 
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Ernst KorNEMANN. Die Alexandergeschichte des Kénigs 
Ptolemaios I von Aegypten. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1935. 
Pp. iv + 267. 


A great deal of labor has gone into this book and all must be 
grateful to Kornemann for stimulating suggestions and a seri- 
ous piece of work. That Kornemann has succeeded, however, in 
his attempted reconstruction of Ptolemy I very much doubt; 
and it is a little surprising to find his acquaintance with the 
literature so limited to the German field, valuable as that is. 

Ptolemy’s importance is obvious, for he was present on Alex- 
ander’s expedition and, writing later as king of Egypt, could 
draw on various memoirs as well as his own recollections. His 
history has long since disappeared, but it served as a main 
source of Arrian’s, which, though tawdry, is the best account 
we have of Alexander. Kornemann commences his book by an 
examination of the various Alexander historians. Most im- 
portant for the study of the sources, he says (p. 4), is the rela- 
tionship of Ptolemy and Aristobulus. He concludes that they 
were independent of each other, though I should think that a 
detailed consideration of Callisthenes or the Ephemerides should 
have priority. 

The second chapter studies the work of Arrian. After Callis- 
thenes’ arrest (at Bactra, 327), Arrian relies more on Aristo- 
bulus than Ptolemy, and the vulgate is frequently used. From 
now on Arrian becomes “looser” (p. 19). Kornemann thinks 
that this is due to the unfamiliarity of Greek writers with this 
far-off world. The point is certainly important and is to be 
correctly explained, I believe, by the fact that ancient historians 
lacked not only Callisthenes here but the Ephemerides as well 
(cf. my Lphemerides of Alexander’s Expedition). That Arrian’s 
Aeyépeva do not always refer to the vulgate, but at times may be 
from Ptolemy is probably true; but Kornemann has hardly 
proved his point that this is generally the case. This calls for 
comment only because, in his preliminary remarks on the work 
of Ptolemy (chap. 3), Kornemann claims that Aé¢yerar 84 of the 
first sentence of Arrian is the beginning of Ptolemy’s book. 
Indeed, Kornemann not only has the beginning but also the end 
of Ptolemy and claims (p. 30) to be the first person to have 
noticed it. The end of Ptolemy, he says, is marked by Arrian, 
VII, 26, 3: Od réppw rodtwv obre 
dvayéypartat. But Robson in 1933 (Loeb edition) translated it, 
“Beyond this neither Ptolemaeus nor Aristobulus have re- 
corded.” Od aéppw, however, means nothing of the sort; it 
simply means “ not different from.” Kornemann has also dis- 
covered the title of Ptolemy’s book. 

Kornemann next discusses the restoration of Ptolemy’s work. 
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In problems of this sort, as is well known, the difficulty is to 
decide where a quotation begins and ends. My own inclination 
is to cut it short; Kornemann’s is exactly the opposite and thus, 
by stretching Arrian’s quotations from Ptolemy as far as pos- 
sible, he is able to ascribe a very respectable history to Ptolemy. 
I shall cite only one instance, but that of the utmost importance, 
for it has a vital bearing on the reputation of Alexander. Alex- 
ander is almost universally condemned for the death of Par- 
menio. Tarn (Cambridge Ancient History, VI, p. 390) says, 
“ Alexander decided that Parmenion must die ... Philotas’ 
execution had been perfectly judicial; Parmenion’s was plain 
murder, and leaves a deep stain on Alexander’s reputation.” 
Wilcken (Alexander the Great, p. 164) says, “ If the condemna- 
tion of Philotas was a judicial murder, it is not the fault of 
Alexander but of the assembly of the Macedonian army. On 
the other hand Alexander has the sole responsibility for the 
sequel in the cruel execution of Parmenio.... It is the darkest 
spot in Alexander’s life.” From this it is only a short step to a 
really black picture of Alexander ; for example, David M. Robin- 
son (Short History of Greece, p. 177) says, “ After the fall of 
Ecbatana and the death of Darius Alexander . . . became vain 
and reckless. He drank more and acted like a madman. Dur- 
ing the next few years he even killed his closest friends, Phi- 
lotas, Parmenio, the historian Callisthenes, and finally Clitus in 
328.” The death of Parmenio is in Arrian, III, 26, which we 
may summarize as follows: Ptolemy says that Philotas was 
brought before the Macedonians, where he defended himself 
against the accusations; he also says that those who had reported 
the plot convicted him by clear proofs. He and the other con- 
spirators were killed by the Macedonians with their javelins, 
and Polydamas was sent to the generals in Media. “ By them 
Parmenio was put to death, possibly because Alexander could 
not believe that Philotas should conspire against him and Par- 
menio not participate; or perhaps because, even though he had 
no share in it, Parmenio would be a danger if he survived when 
his own son had been put to death.” Kornemann believes that 
the entire passage is from Ptolemy, the part in quotation show- 
ing the motive (p. 62). Certainly this is the crucial sentence; 
and, no matter which motive we prefer, the death of Parmenio 
remains a crime—provided, of course, that it is Ptolemy speak- 
ing. However, it is not Ptolemy, but Arrian, in his fumbling 
way, trying to understand the situation. It was the custom 
among the Macedonians that the relatives of a conspirator 
against the king were held responsible. Curtius (VI, 11, 20) 
says, ““ Meanwhile some of the officers who were related to Par- 
menio, hearing that Philotas was being tortured, and fearing 
the Macedonian law. whereby relatives of conspirators against 
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the king were put to death, committed suicide, while others 
fled . .. so that Alexander revoked the law.” It appears from 
Arrian, ITI, 27 that the new edict was limited in its application, 
for Polemo lost no time in fleeing when his brother Amyntas 
was arrested. Now, Arrian may have been ignorant of the 
Macedonian custom, but it is hardly credible that Ptolemy was, 
Thus, in the sentence from Arrian quoted above, it is Arrian 
speaking, since there could have been no doubt in Ptolemy’s 
mind; or, to put it another way, Parmenio’s death was per- 
fectly judicial, having been ordered by the Macedonians them- 
selves. This places Alexander in a new light. 

In discussing the Ptolemy epitome in the text of Arrian 
(chap. 5), Kornemann refers (p. 144) to the oil spring beside 
the Oxus and Aristander’s prophecy. This, he says, is from 
Ptolemy. The point is of particular importance, I believe 
(A.J. P., L, p. 195), for it is the last of the many interesting 
references to Aristander, and, coming as it does just before the 
arrest of Callisthenes, is added proof that Callisthenes is the 
primary source for all histories to this point. In the next 
chapter Kornemann discusses the plan of Ptolemy’s work, by 
years. It happens that I agree (A.J.P., LI, p. 22; LIII, p. 
353) with his statements (p. 172) about the winter of 330, the 
crossing of the Hindu Kush, the place and date of the Clitus 
and Callisthenes episodes; but I do not see how in a work of 
this sort the only serious chronological problem in the history 
of Alexander can be passed over so lightly; besides, Tom B. 
Jones has new and important observations in Classical Weekly 
(XXVIII, p. 124). The last two chapters discuss Ptolemy as 
a historian and his estimate of the Macedonians and Alexander. 
I doubt whether much more is going to be accomplished with the 
perplexing problem of the Alexander history by approaching 
this or that individual question. The time has come for a con- 
sideration of the problem as a whole. 


C. A. RoBINSoN, JR. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Aristotle. The Athenian Constitution, The Eudemian Ethics, 
On Virtues and Vices, with an English Translation by H. 
RackHam. The Loeb Classical Library. Cambridge, The 
Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. vii + 505. 


This is a competent text and translation of three treatises 
from the Aristotelian corpus by Mr. Rackham who had pre- 
viously done the Politics and the Nicomachean Ethics for this 
series. The ticklish business of finding intelligible English 
equivalents for the frequently tortuous Greek is here performed 
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with a large measure of success, and those English passages 
which are not of themselves immediately intelligible do usually 
on closer examination fulfill their author’s purpose, which was 
“to provide a translation primarily designed as an assistance to 
the reader of the text on the opposite page.” Furthermore, Mr. 
Rackham has introduced a goodly number of original emenda- 
tions which will be of interest to students of the text particu- 
larly in the Hudemian Ethics; the textual notes, while not in- 
tended as a complete apparatus criticus, are sufficient to warn 
the reader of the passages the interpretation of which remains 
dubious. 

It may be of some use to challenge the rendering of the fol- 
lowing passages. In the Athenian Constitution, XI, 2 (p. 34) 
navr is not equivalent to “ would institute uni- 
versal communism of property ” but merely “ would redistribute 
all property.” In XXVIII, 5 (p. 84) rq 
xpwuéevous does not mean “they were . . . patriotic servants of 
the whole state ” but “they acted as father to the whole state.” 
In the same section mdoas mpodyew éws tapavopoiev means, I 
think, “ directed all so long as they transgressed no law ” rather 
than “ guided them all forward into a fully law-abiding course.” 
In LXVIII, 4 (p. 178) meéfwv tov surely does 
not mean “ pressing the pebble against the lamp-stand” but 
“pressing the stem of the ballot (i. e. between two fingers) .” 
In Hudemian Ethics 1214 B 18 éor 8 rovovtwv 7a 
THS Vytelas Ovde THS Lwns GAAG Kowa ws Kal TOV Kat 
Tov mpaéewv ust mean “ and of such things some are not pecu- 
liar to health or to life but are common, as it were, to all, both 
states and activities.” Mr. Rackham translates: “and in the 
latter class of things some that are indispensable conditions of 
health and life are not peculiar to special people but common to 
practically all men—both some states and some actions.” The 
neuter, rdvrwv, used instead of a feminine, seems to have con- 
fused the translator. At 1220 A 33-35 the sentence kai zpos 
Taira . . . is translated as follows: “and its employ- 
ment of the things that cause both its increase and its destruc- 
tion is directed towards the things towards which it creates the 
best disposition.” The Greek is involved but not so unintelligible 
as that; it should be rendered: “ its activity (cf. 1219 A 16 ff.) 
is directed towards those things which are the agents of its in- 
crease and destruction in respect to which it creates the best 
disposition (i. e. in the soul that possesses it; cf. 1222 A 6 ff.).” 
On page 285 the marginal summary, ‘an act done in ignorance 
due to oneself is involuntary,” is at least misleading ; ef. 1225 B 
11-16. At 1225 B 1 8) 76 Kata Sidvoray can- 
not mean “ it therefore remains to define it as that which is in 
accordance with thought.” The succeeding chapter shows that 
not everything “ which is in accordance with thought ” is volun- 
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tary, since not every object of thought is an object of delibera- 
tive opinion and so of choice (cf. also 1226 B 34ff.). The 
sentence must, then, mean: “ it remains then to determine the vol- 
untary element in thought.” At 1231 B 35-36 & 8 zepi éxacrov 
TO «de. TO BeATicrov means “ and the best is specifically single 
for each (i. e. each range of activity).” The printed translation, 
“there being a single best for each kind of action, a single 
thing,” may be a typographical confusion. Note b on page 434 
is infelicitous; 7@ ddvr 76 evar is the benefactor who, having 
desired the existence of his work (the beneficiary), deserves to 
have the beneficiary return the feeling. The purpose of the ex- 
ample is to show that the claims of the benefactor are not 
restricted to a return of the material assistance which he has 
given. 

On page 28 (last line) 8 should be 8, or rérrapes. At 1219 B 
17 dm opovpevov should be dzopovpevov. In note c on page 284 
“leave ” seems to be a misprint for “ have.” 


Haroup CHERNISS. 
Tue JoHNS HopxKIns UNIVERSITY. 


Crtsus, Dz Mepicina. With an English Translation by W. G. 
SPENCER. Cambridge, Mass. and London, 1935 (The Loeb 
Classical Library). 


The present volume comprises the Latin text together with a 
new English translation of books 1-4 of Celsus’ De Medicina. 
The Latin text used is that of the latest edition, by F. Marx, 
in the Corpus Medicorum Latinorum,: and footnotes indicate 
the more important conjectures by Marx and earlier editors. It 
is, therefore, in the new English translation that the chief inter- 
est of this publication lies, the more since it has been badly needed 
for a long time. For Greive’s translation,? by far the best of the 
older attempts, had become rare and its textual basis antiquated. 

It seems to me that Mr. Spencer has not approached his task 
with an unbiased mind. As W. H.S. Jones points out in a short 
introduction to the volume, very little is known about Celsus’ 
life, and the question is still disputed whether Celsus was a 
medical practitioner, a layman interested in medicine, or simply 
the Latin translator of a Greek medical text book. Mr. Spencer 
holds to the first view and has given on pp. xi-xii a “ summary 
of the arguments for regarding Celsus as a medical practitioner.” 


1 Corpus Medicorum Latinorum, Vol. 1, A. Cornelii Celsi quae super- 
sunt, rec. Fridericus Marx, Lipsiae et Berolini, 1915. 

2 A. Cornelius Celsus, Of Medicine, translated with notes critical and 
explanatory by James Greive, M. D., London, 1756. 
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It is not necessary here to discuss Mr. Spencer’s opinion. But 
whether he is right or wrong, he ought not to have let his 
translation be influenced by this thesis. Thus he translates 
“ Asclepiades multarum rerum, quas ipsi quoque secuti sumus, 
auctor bonus, acetum ait quam acerrimum esse sorbendum ” 
(pp. 386-388) by: “ Asclepiades, who wisely advises many 
things, which we also ourselves practice, said” etc. (pp. 387- 
389). But Celsus only states that he has often followed 
Asclepiades, which leaves it undecided whether he has followed 
him as an authority in his book or in practical life. In another 
passage where Celsus says: “ Neque credendum utique nostris 
est, qui cum in adversa valetudine vinum aut frigidam aquam 
concupiverunt, deliciarum patrocinium in accusatione[m] non 
merentis stomachi habent.” (p. 74), Spencer translates: “‘ Nor 
must one absolutely trust those of our patients who when very 
unwell have conceived a longing for wine or cold water, and in 
backing up their desires, lay the blame on their perfectly inno- 
cent stomach.” (p. 75). Greive (1. c. p. 40) translated “ nostris,” 
correctly as I think, by “ our countrymen.” 

It seems to me that it was the same theory which induced Mr. 
Spencer generally to translate “medicus” by “ practitioner,” 
instead of using the customary“ physician.” While this may be 
justified in a few instances, one of the very first passages where 
this occurs shows that as a general term this translation is wrong. 
Having stated the theoretical arguments between the dogmatists 
and empiricists Celsus says: “ Cum haec per multa volumina 
perque magnas contenticnis [disputationes] a medicis saepe 
tractata sint atque tractentur,” etc. (p. 24). This Spencer 
translates by: “Since all these questions have been discussed 
often by practitioners, in many volumes and in large and con- 
tentious disputations, and the discussion continues ” ete. (p. 25). 
Such writings, however, must have hailed from the pens of physi- 
cians interested also in philosophical principles, whereas it is 
doubtful whether the mere practitioner ever rose above the 
practice of his craft. 

There are quite a few other passages where Spencer’s transla- 
tion leads to misunderstandings and ambiguities. On page 137, 
for instance, Spencer writes: “ Epileptic fits again are not diffi- 
cult to bring to an end, when they have commenced before 
puberty, and whenever the sensation of the coming fit begins in 
some one part of the body. It is best for it to begin from the 
hands or feet, next from the flanks, worst of all from the head.” 
But this does not agree with the text which reads: “Item 
morbus comitialis ante pubertatem ortus non aegre finitur; et in 
quo ab una parte corporis venientis accessionis sensus incipit, 
optimum est a manibus pedibusve initium fieri, deinde a lateri- 
bus; pessimum inter haec a capite.” A period ought to be made 
after “ puberty,” whereas the period after “part of the body” 
ought to be changed into a comma, which would give the whole 
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paragraph an entirely different meaning. Again, in his dis- 
cussion on insanity (III, 18) Celsus deals first with “ phrenesis.” 
Since the latter term together with “ phreneticus” connotes a 
subdivision, it is wrong to translate it as Spencer does on pp. 
289, 291, 305 by “ insanity ” or “ insane” respectively. Finally, 
such a clear Latin phrase as: “ Quasdam autem observationes 
desiderant et novae res et corporum genera et sexus et aetates et 
tempora anni” (p. 50) Spencer translates: “ but some particu- 
lar notice requires to be taken of novel circumstances both as to 
varieties of constitution and sex and age and time of year” 
(p. 51). This is incorrect in so far as “corporum genera et 
sexus et aetates et tempora anni” are codrdinated with and not 
subdivisions of “ novae res.” Besides it is not clear to what the 
expression “ both as to” refers. 

These few examples may suffice to show that this new trans- 
lation is far from being perfect; for it lacks accuracy without 
achieving elegance. 

Mr. Spencer adds an appendix to his translation in which he 
discusses the terms podagra and cheiragra as used in Celsus. 
He emphasizes that the interpretation “gout” is too limited 
and that these terms “were used of any pain in the feet and 
hand ” (p. 465), a contention in which he is undoubtedly right. 
But in other remarks as given in some of his explanatory foot- 
notes, Mr. Spencer is not always quite correct. Thus, it is not 
true, as stated on page 152, footnote b, that Galen too used 
“nervus ” “for fibrous tissues and membranes”; on the con- 
trary, he made a clear terminological distinction between veipa, 
révovtes, and ovvdecpo..® On page 8, footnote a, Mr. Spencer 
associates fire with red blood and choleric temperament, air with 
black bile and earth with yellow bile and sanguineous tempera- 
ment. This is not correct for the time at which Celsus wrote 
and it is not even clearly supported by the earlier sources (Plato, 
Timaeus 82, and Hippocrates) quoted by Mr. Spencer. 

The volume ends with a detailed “list of alimenta” which 
will prove very interesting and helpful to the medical historian. 


THE JoHNs HopKINs UNIVERSITY, OwSsEI TEMKIN. 
INSTITUTE OF THE History OF MEDICINE. 


J&ROME CARCOPINO. Histoire romaine. Tome II. La république 
romaine de 133 a 44 avant J.-C (Histoire ancienne, 
troisiéme partie). Les presses universitaires de France, 
1935. 105 fr. 

This history was undertaken by Professor Bloch, but at his 
death in 1923 he had only partially completed the preliminary 


3 Cf. Galen, De Ossibus ad Tirones, ed. Kiihn, II, p. 739. 
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survey and the work was entrusted to Professor Carcopino, who 
also added the citations from original sources and a bibliography. 
The general theme of the weakness of the Senate in the face of 
determined leaders of the popular party or of successful mili- 
tary commanders is not new, but the author has justified this 
survey by fresh interpretations, and his lucid exposition will be 
welcome not only to the general reader but also to the specialist. 
It will be the purpose of this review to set forth some of the 
outstanding features of Carcopino’s study. 

The first agrarian legislation was proposed by the tribune 
Licinius in 145 B. C. This law, falsely retrojected to 367 by 
later historians, was soon rendered ineffective by the landhold- 
ing aristocracy. In 140 Laelius revived the project but was 
dissuaded by the powerful Scipionic party. The continued drop 
in the number of citizens led the reform party in the Senate to 
favor the legislation introduced by Tiberius Gracchus in 133. 
But Tiberius, influenced by the principles of Stoic philosophy 
and inspired by the model of Pericles, soon conceived the idea 
of following in the footsteps of the great Athenian and govern- 
ing the state through the control of the popular assembly. As 
soon as this policy emerged he lost the support of his friends in 
the Senate, and he further antagonized that body by destroying 
their control over the tribunate in deposing Octavius and by 
the grant of judicial powers to the triumvirs. This provision 
of the land-law deprived the senatorial landholders of any con- 
trol in its administration. Though the law remained on the 
books the census figures for 131 show that it was ineffective. 
The great increase in the enrolment of 126 was due either to 
enfranchisement by the nobles in order to increase their sup- 
porters in the tribal assembly, or else to the desires of the censors 
to allay discontent amongst the Allies by enrolling Italian land- 
holders as citizens. 

The aim of Gaius went far beyond that of his brother. He 
sought to enlarge the Roman state by extending the franchise to 
all Italy. By his land legislation he could control the popular 
assembly. The equites were to be enriched by the exploitation 
of the provinces. The jury courts were to be made more effec- 
tive and less corrupt. The lex Acilia eliminated the practice of 
frequent postponements of trials, and in the following year the 
juries were reconstituted by a new panel which was to be made 
up of 600 equites and 300 senators. The power of the senate 
was to be limited, though this organ was retained as a moderat- 
ing influence. The consuls were the titular heads of the state, 
but the real power was to be exercised by the tribune in control 
of the popular assembly. The law conferring citizenship on the 
Latins failed to pass, and in the ensuing turmoil the murder of 
Antyllus gave the opponents of Gaius an opportunity to pass the 
SC. Ultimum. 
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In the period following the Gracchi the triumvirs appointed 
for assigning land soon ceased to function. The lex Minucia 
abolished the Gracchan colonies, but reéstablished the triumviri 
coloniae deducendae to found the Livian colonies which had 
been authorized. The lex Baebia next authorized the sale of 
Gracchan allotments. The agrarian law passed in 111 B. C., 
still partially preserved, is identified as the lex Thoria by which 
the remaining assignments were made ager privatus vectigalis. 
By this law the legislator sought to replenish the treasury as 
well as to facilitate the recruiting of troops for the impending 
wars. He also placated the senatorial aristocracy charged with 
the execution of the law, and the equites who secured a new 
opportunity for profitable contracts in tax-farming. In 109 the 
lex Mamilia (Bruns 15) abolished the legal monstrosity of ager 
privatus vectigalis and made the assignments tax-free. The 
same law also provided for new colonial foundations apparently 
in Northern Italy. The net result of all this legislation was the 
elimination of the Gracchan policy of settling the urban pro- 
letariat on the land, and the increase of latifundia. Five years 
after the passage of the lex Mamilia, Marcius Philippus could 
declare, without risk of contradiction, that the number of 
Roman landholders did not exceed two thousand. 

This in brief is the history of agrarian legislation in the 
second century as outlined by Carcopino. In his judgment, 
Caesarism might have been avoided, had Gaius lived to carry 
his policies into effect. While it is idle to speculate on what 
might have been, I believe that the Gracchan legislation was 
doomed to failure in so far as it was their plan to restore the 
urban proletariat to the soil. They were blind to the economic 
forces imposed by Roman imperialism. In the second century 
a quarter of a billion dollars had been transferred to Rome from 
the provinces. In addition annual tribute was imposed either 
in money or in kind. To meet their annual charges the pro- 
vincials, themselves mostly farmers, had to sell grain and other 
commodities in Italy, and the small farmer in Central and 
Southern Italy could not survive this competition. The develop- 
ment of latifundia was, under these conditions, more or less 
inevitable. Grazing on large estates was still profitable since the 
armies were constantly in need of clothing, hides, and transport. 
The contracts for these supplies were normally let in Italy and 
were profitable. The cultivation of vines and olives was also 
profitable because these commodities could still find a market 
beyond the bounds of the Empire, but in most cases capital was 
necessary for horticulture and the small farmer was seldom able 
to develop this field of activity. In my judgment the encomium 
of Varro on Italian agriculture is to be discounted. The sober 
Pliny undoubtedly represents more accurately agricultural con- 
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ditions when he affirms that the large estates were the ruination 
of Italy. If proof be needed, one may point to the successive 
refoundations of colonies in Central and Southern Italy, which 
indicate their general lack of prosperity. On the other hand 
most of the colonies in the provinces were highly successful. 

In regard to Marius, Carcopino gives an interesting interpre- 
tation of the law for the suppression of piracy in 100 B. C. 
(SEG. III, 378). This he regards as a veiled attempt of Satur- 
ninus and Glaucia to confer an extraordinary command on 
Marius, ostensibly to clear the seas, but actually to wage war on 
Nicomedes and Mithridates. The murder of the democrats and 
consequent discrediting of Marius prevented the law from being 
carried into effect. 

Carcopino regards Sulla as intending to found a monarchy. 
His legislation was far from being an attempt to restore the 
senatorial aristocracy. The power of the magistrates in the 
cursus honorum was designedly weakened by creating a longer 
interval between tenures of office. The consuls were deprived 
of military imperium, and the tenure of proconsuls and pro- 
praetors was limited to a single year, while their imperium 
could not be exercised beyond the bounds of their province. The 
popular assemblies were muzzled by the limitations imposed on 
the tribunate. The equites were deprived of the right to ex- 
ploit the provinces and lost their control of the juries. The 
senate, after the purge of hostile members, was weakened by 
the increase of members to 600, most of whom were Sullan 
adherents. However, it was this Sullan senate which disowned 
and abandoned the dictator; and Sulla, instead of fighting to 
retain the virtual monarchy which he had created, weakly abdi- 
cated and retired to private life. 

The second volume deals with the last thirty-five years of the 
Republic, and here Pompey and Caesar necessarily play the 
leading part. Both had imperialistic aims; but, while Pompey 
was weak and vacillating in his policies, Caesar had in early 
life conceived the idea of establishing a monarchy based on 
divine right. To this goal he marched straight ahead without 
faltering. Far superior to all his contemporaries in political 
insight as well as in military genius, he never blundered. To 
his political reorganization, the empire, of which he was the 
real architect, owed long centuries of beneficent peace and 
prosperity. 

ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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KRIsTER HANELL. Megarische Studien. Lund, Lindstedts 
Univ.-Bokhandel, 1934. Pp. 226. Kr. 4:50. 


This monograph was written under the direction of Professor 
M. P. Nilsson, which in itself guarantees the thoroughness and 
completeness of the work. It has two main divisions: “Zu 
Friihgeschichte und Kulten Megaras” (pp. 9-100) and “ Me- 
gara und Seine Kolonien” (pp. 113-206). The remainder of 
the study is occupied by the Anhang, which lists in summary 
form the material relating to the cults of the colonies, and by 
the Bibliography and Index. The printing is done in clear type 
and is free of any serious typographical errors. 

In the first part of his monograph Hanell presents little that 
is actually new but, for the most part, confirms in greater detail 
what has already been written by several of his predecessors. 
He shows that in pre-Dorian times Attica had slight influence 
upon Megara, whereas contacts with Boeotia were many and 
determining. He clearly proves that Pandion, whom Megarian 
tradition claimed as an early king, was originally a Megarian 
and only later an Athenian. He finds that the well-known 
Tereus legend was first localized in Megaris and concludes that 
in Tereus-Teres we probably are to see traces of an early settle- 
ment from Thrace. But in both of these stories contacts with 
Boeotia are clearly discerned. In Sciron he discovers an exclu- 
sively Megarian figure although purely a creation of myth. 
Sciros of Salamis, who is the colonizer and eponymous hero of 
that island, was closely connected with Athens. However, when 
Megara took Salamis from Athens it was natural for Megara 
to appropriate the Salaminian Sciros, and thus arose the Sciron- 
Sciros fusion. Hanell decides that similarity in the stem-form 
of the two names resulted from similarity in the rock-formations 
of Megaris and Salamis. Megarian Sciron, however, was origin- 
ally a local destructive datmon and only after the capture of 
Salamis transformed into a hero. This transformation was car- 
ried out by the Megarian peasants and the guardians of the 
famous Scironian Way. 

In Ajax, Hanell finds a figure that was native neither to 
Megara nor to Attica. For Ajax had no early prehistoric cult 
in Megara, and he was clearly a Salaminian figure in origin. 
He, too, was appropriated by the Megarians as one of their kings 
after they had taken Salamis. 

Hanell’s researches thus lead him to conclude that in pre- 
Dorian times Megara’s outside contacts which were of an in- 
fluential nature were Eleusinian and Boeotian. With Attica 
they were incidental, if not entirely lacking. 

Throughout this section of the monograph one is impressed 
with the careful, scholarly analysis of each topic. The conclu- 
sions seem to be entirely acceptable. 
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The author next proceeds to a detailed discussion of the Ionic 
migration into Greece. This movement left its influence upon 
the language of Megara as well as upon the cults. However, 
Poseidon’s cult in Megara is not attested earlier than Thucy- 
dides, and Hanell does not present any new evidence. 

In the sections that follow (pp. 69-109) Hanell attempts to 
show from a study of the cults that Megara was a colony of 
Argos and owed its Dorian influence to that state. This is also 
the view of several writers. But when I published my own study 
of Megara’ I felt compelled to conclude that the evidence of 
such Argive influence was rather slight and very uncertain. Nor 
do I now feel convinced that Hanell has offered any new evi- 
dence or new arguments to support the theory of Argive coloni- 
zation. But his discussion is a very thorough one and it is the 
heart of his monograph. Hence, some detailed examination 
must be given to it. 

Hanell first quotes Strabo, XIV, 653: oi yap Awpteis of ra 
Méyapa kricavres pera Kédpov of pev epedav 
of TH ’Apyeiw cis Kpnryy éxowovnoav, 
ot eis tiv ‘Podov Kai ras dpriws 
Strabo names Ephorus as his source. But all this sentence says 
is that those Dorians who settled in Megara, in part, remained 
there after Codrus’ death, but that some of them, accompanying 
the Argive Althaemenes, took a hand in colonizing Crete and 
Rhodes. This certainly does not make Althaemenes the oikistes 
of Megara, as Hanell maintains. Nor do the other sources which 
Hanell cites (Strabo, X, 479; Conon, 47; Dieuchidas, 7). In 
fact, the only oikistes who is even mentioned is the legendary or 
mythical Alkathoos, eponymous hero of the western acropolis 
and ardent follower of Apollo. 

Equal importance is given to the two temples of Hera 
which have been uncovered by the British archaeologists since 
1930 at Perachora. This site is almost due north of Old Corinth 
on the isthmus. Here the excavators discovered two temples: 
one dedicated to Hera Akraia and dating from the Geometric 
period, the other in honor of Hera Limnaia and built in the 
sixth century B.C. Vast quantities of Protocorinthian and 
Corinthian pottery, as well as Egyptian scarabs and imported 
pottery were found. This material shows strong Argive influ- 
ence. But since Corinth itself was of Argive origin and in 
view of the proximity of Perachora to Corinth, we are led to 
conclude that this was Corinthian territory and not a sphere of 
Megarian influence. We can not be sure of the boundary lines, 
but on the southern coast of the isthmus Crommyon was a point 
of dispute between Megara and Corinth which extended back 
into very early times. But Crommyon was much nearer to Me- 


1The History and Civilization of Ancient Megara, Baltimore, 1927. 
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gara than was Perachora and much more accessible. It seems 
to me that Perachora could never have been controlled by 
Megara. 

Hanell finds in Zeus Aphesios and Apollo Pythios (or 
Pythaeus?) cults that were brought from Argos to Megara. 
But the temple of the former was located outside the city and 
along the Scironian Way. Hanell claims that the epithet Mv6aeis 
is distinctively Argive and cites J. G. VII, 48 and 106; IV, 629 
for the official designation of the games in honor of Apollo. But 
Pausanias, Philostratus, and the scholiasts on Pindar use the 
epithet IIv@os, not Ivdaevs, and it is clear that Pausanias (I, 42, 
5; III, 10, 8 and 11, 9) knew the difference. Apollo may well 
have had some characteristics in Megarian worship that were 
likewise found at Argos. It is entirely likely that some Argives 
settled in Megara. But as I view the matter, the most that 
Hanell’s evidence proves is that Argive influence is found spo- 
radically outside Megara almost exclusively, or its appearance is 
relatively late. If Megara was an Argive colony, why was there 
no temple to Hera on either acropolis? Surely so important a 
deity would scarcely have been relegated to a remote point 
(Perachora) outside the city. If anything is made clear by the 
cults, it is that Apollo was the chief deity of Megara herself and 
of her colonies. Possibly, as Farnell thought, Hera was kept out 
by the strongly-entrenched worship of Demeter. 

Hanell’s important contribution is found on pages 116-218, a 
section which deals with the Megarian colonies, particularly 
those of the Pontic district. This is a careful study of the civil 
institutions, the cults, and the calendar. The evidence is all too 
fragmentary but it is worth collecting, and this Hanell has done 
with painstaking care. It is interesting to find the citizens of 
Heraclea enrolled in centuries (p. 141) and to discover the insti- 
tution of the eponymous Baowres and the aiovyvara at Calchedon 
and Selymbria (pp. 146-152). In the cults Apollo and Artemis 
are the chief deities. Hanell detects much Delphic influence in 
the presence of the former. But of Hera worship there are only 
a few traces at Byzantium and Callatis. It is wholly absent in 
Selymbria, Mesambria, and Chersonesos. Here again, as Hanell 
himself shows, it is Apollo and Delphi, not Hera and Argos, 
that are the determining influences. 

Hanell has been able to compose a complete calendar for 
Byzantium. For this task he was especially equipped as the 
result of an earlier study along this line.” This Byzantine 
calendar began with the autumnal equinox and its initial month 
was called Heraios. Yet (strange to say!) this month had noth- 
ing to do with the festival of Hera at Argos (pp. 194-5). Of the 
twelve Byzantine months nine are found in one or other of the 


2 Das Monologium des Liber Glossarum, Lund, 1931-1932. 
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Megarian colonies, thus leaving three of them unique in Byzan- 
tium. In the formation of this calendar Argive influence is seen 
to be strong, but there are other forces at work: Delphic, 
Boeotian, Thracian, and Megarian from the home-country. This 
is not strange since our sources indicate that these colonies were 
of mixed origin. 

This monograph gives every indication of wide and careful 
reading. The reasoning is usually sound, although at times the 
author’s enthusiasm leads him into special pleading. I can not 
feel that he has proved an Argive origin for Megara, for the 
evidence is either too limited or too late. But the monograph 
shows in greatest detail that Megara and the surrounding terri- 
tory became the home of many popular cults and legends. From 
early prehistoric times this section of the isthmus must have 
been a center of cosmopolitan influences. Probably no site in 
Greece would more abundantly repay careful excavation than 


Megara. 
E. L. HIGHBARGER. 
NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


H. Sr. L. B. Moss. The Birth of the Middle Ages, 395-814. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. xviii + 
291. $5.00. 


Assuredly it is no light task to trace in its various aspects the 
course of European history from the death of Theodosius I to 
that of Charlemagne, and Mr. Moss is to be congratulated on his 
clear and accurate survey. He has never allowed himself to 
become entangled in the many threads that he has had to weave 
together to form his intricate pattern. Moreover, some of the 
most effective parts of his narrative deal precisely with those 
movements or events of which the shorter histories of the period 
generally take insufficient account; for instance, the part played 
by the Lombards in breaking up the political unity of Italy, the 
achievement of Byzantium, the spread of Islam and its influence 
on Western civilization, and the effect on Europe of the gradual 
advance of the Slavs. Inevitably in work of this kind, that 
treats of a vast subject in some 260 pages, there is a danger of 
over-simplification, and every reader will find omissions or judg- 
ments with which he disagrees. One regrets, for example, that 
the author who has found room for some observations on the 
Salic law and Germanic customs ignores the Edict of the Lom- 
bard Rothari. To say (p. 136) that Gregory the Great’s “ me- 
dieval reputation rests mainly on his scholarship and dogmatic 
learning ” is to disregard the immense influence of the Pastoral 
Rule as a practical manual for those in authority. That the 
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relations between the Spanish Church and the Papacy were not 
as perfect as Mr. Moss would have us believe (p. 207) is surely 
suggested by the embittered Adoptionist controversy during the 
eighth century, a dispute that also had some repercussions in 
the Frankish Empire. Boniface’s main work was, it is true, 
the organisation of the Church east of the Rhine. But in pro- 
moting the foundation of the abbey at Fulda—an event not 
mentioned by Mr. Moss—he gave a great stimulus to the revival 
of learning in that area. 

The sketch maps, illustrations, and chronological tables en- 
hance the usefulness of the volume. The Select Bibliography 
is judiciously compiled, but U. Moricca’s great Storia della let- 
teratura latina christiana (Turin, 1923-34) should have been 
listed. On Arabic literature Brockelmann is still indispensable, 
and De Lacy O’Leary’s Arabic Thought and its Place in History 
deserved mention. 

M. L. W. LAIsTNER. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


JAMES WILSON PouLTNEY. The Syntax of the Genitive Case 
in Aristophanes. Diss. The Johns Hopkins Univ. Balti- 
more, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp. xv + 235. $3.50. 


A very careful and judicious classification of the examples of 
the genitive case in Aristophanes, this book is particularly usable 
because of its conveniently printed and apparently complete 
Index of Passages. A contribution from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation assisted in the publication of the volume. 

As Dr. Poultney is very evidently aware, all exhaustive classi- 
fications of syntactical phenomena are somewhat arbitrary, and 
many examples of case usage admit of more than one interpreta- 
tion. No two investigators of the genitive case would agree at 
all points. The reviewer differs from the author in the following 
matters. 

On Lys. 1125 airy od Kaxds yvouns exw, Poultney 
comments (p. 61): “ yvwpys depends on xaxds (see Kiihner- 
Gerth I., p. 382 f.), but éuavrjs is more difficult. If it depends 
as a possessive On yvwyns, it should be preceded by rs. Perhaps 
we may construe it with od xaxés éyw, taking as a parallel 
Herodotus I., 102 éwvrav ed jxovres.” Surely the rejected inter- 
pretation is simpler and better. Poultney himself cites examples 
of the possessive genitive without the article; as Hg. 1237 (p. 
13). In Vesp. 1510 f., which is quoted (p. 66) as 6 rworjpys 
ovTds TOU yévous, 6 it would seem more natural 
to shift the comma and understand rod yévovs as depending on 
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5 opixporatos. In Thes. 1168 f. (p. 36) @ viv roiow 
dvipaow / amd THs OTpaTias SuPadr@, does not 
depend on dv8pdow rather than on @ wrokovpeire? In Ran. 1244 
(p.197) Zevs, ws THs dAnGeias tro, does not the phrase with 
id express either agency or manner, rather than instrument? 

Vesp. 650 f. Xadrerov pév yvopys Kai peiLovos 7) “xt 
tpvywoois / vooov apxaiav év TH evreroKviay, Classified 
as a genitive of description (p. 53), I would interpret: “... is 
... the part of an able mind....” It seems to me to belong 
with Ran. 1496 ff., and the other passages which Poultney cites 
as Group 9 of the subjective genitive (p. 37), but to which I 
should apply the label, “ genitive of possession or connection.” 
Poultney does not use this convenient label but places most of 
the pertinent cases with examples of the “ possessive” and of 
the “ objective ” types. 

Another term which Poultney might well have used is “ geni- 
tive of composition.” Av. 219 Oedv . . . xopovs, which he classi- 
fies as partitive, he correctly translates, “ choruses composed of 
gods” (p. 73). 

Under the heading “ genitive absolute,” why is there no sub- 
division “causal constructions,” to correspond to “ concessive 
constructions ” (p. 139)? Poultney uses “since ” in his trans- 
lation of Par 1143, but groups the example with the “ circum- 
stantial constructions ” (p. 135). 

Additional points might be argued. However, in view of the 
bulk of this dissertation, it is surprising that occasions for 
disagreement are as few and as unimportant as they are. 

Misprints are extremely rare: p. 38 éw for ér (Pax 1194) ; 
p- 135 daddAvre for aaddAvre (Lys. 1134). Under “ Addenda et 
Corrigenda ” (p. 217) there is an error in the last reference. 


Aticz F. BRAUNLICH. 
GoucHEer COLLEGE. 


AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS with an English translation by JoHN 
C. Rotre. In three volumes: I. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press; London, William Heinemann, Ltd., 
1935. (Loeb Classical Library.) Pp. 1-++ 583; frontispiece 
and maps. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, the last great Roman historian, has 
not been translated into English since the day of modern criti- 
cal text editions; Prof. Rolfe thus had an admirable opening. 
But he has done more, in his first volume, than merely take 


advantage of this opportunity ; he has given us, in his Introduc- 
tion, a valuable independent contribution in the most modern 
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summary of titles and jurisdictions in late Roman military and 
administrative bureaucracy. Everyone who has tried to find his 
way in this obscure field, will appreciate the research necessary 
for this chapter. 

And Prof. Rolfe has also made some 150 changes in the 
accepted Latin text, in this volume alone. In the 20 years since 
the publication of my Weidmann edition, there have been 
numerous emendations proposed by various scholars; Prof. 
Rolfe’s bibliography lists all these articles and monographs. 
The great majority of his text changes consist merely of filling 
in lacunas, where I had followed the MS tradition; but he has 
adopted a number of emendations, some of which, like Fletcher’s 
ramorum tenebris for V’s quiante mumibris (XVI, 2, 4) and 
his eminentiwm for V’s mentium (XIV, 11, 26), are excellent. 
Rolfe’s Latin text is thus the only modern text which is con- 
tinuously readable and incorporates good recent emendations. 

As regards the English translation, Prof. Rolfe begs indul- 
gence in his preface. Few Latin prose authors present as great 
difficulty as Ammianus; his natural tendency to a turgid Asian 
rhetorical style is complicated by his strict observance of accent- 
ual rhythm. I speak with feeling, for I had tried my hand at 
this Loeb translation years ago and had nearly finished four 
books when pressure of other obligations forced me to send in 
my resignation to the editors. I had tried to incorporate as 
much of old Philemon Holland’s noble Elizabethan translation 
as possible; and, as Prof. Rolfe has utilized my draft, some of 
Holland still lurks in his version. Unfortunately Holland had 
a corrupt and mutilated Latin text to work with—the fatality 
attending most early editions of the classics—so that his trans- 
lation is inaccurate. Prof. Rolfe has kept close to the long and 
involved sentences of Ammianus’ Latin (without the accentual 
rhythm!) and his version gives a good idea of the original. 
Volume I is thus a welcome and worthy addition to the Loeb 
series; we shall await II and III with impatience. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK. 
City New York Ciry. 


MARTIN DE LA TorRE y PEpRo LoncAs. Catdlogo de Cédices 

Latinos. Primera Edicién. Tomo I. Biblicos. Patronato 

de la Biblioteca Nacional. Madrid, 1935. Pp. xvi + 413; 
numerous plates (11 colored) and cuts. 

At last the devoted labors of Madrid’s scholarly librarians 


are coming to fruition. We are already able to map out work in 
the Escurial from a published catalogue; now one can study in 
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advance the Biblical texts and commentaries in the MS collec- 
tion of the Biblioteca Nacional. But the interest of this volume 
touches far wider circles; the handsome colored plates and the 
scores of black and white plates and cuts add enormously to our 
material for the study of medieval art—Italian as well as 
Spanish, thanks to the Italian possessions of the Spanish royal 
house. There are, e.g., a wonderful eagle’s head of 988 A. D. 
in Plate I, and a droll Noah’s Ark in Plate IJ. A number 
of the facsimiles give additional glimpses of the Visigothic 
hand. There are an historical introduction and adequate in- 
dices; the only misprints I noticed have been caught in the 
Corrigenda. More extensive bibliographies of the Visigothic 
MSS treated would have been welcome; but it is ungracious to 
ick flaws in what is a superb achievement. May the remaining 
volumes follow speedily, together with similar catalogues of 
other great Spanish collections. 
CHARLES Upson CLARE. 

City New York Ciry. 


Roger A. Pack. Studies in Libanius and Antiochene Society 
under Theodosius. Dissertation, University of Michigan, 
1935. Menasha, Wis., George Banta Publishing Co. Pp. 
xii + 126. 


This translation and study of Oration XLV of Libanius, 
“Concerning the Prisoners,” makes available in a useful form 
one of the orator’s “ reform speeches,” which not only provides 
valuable evidence for the study of penal practice and adminis- 
trative procedure in the fourth century but offers profitable 
material for the analysis of Libanius’s complex relationships 
with the civic life of Antioch and of the effect of his personality 
upon the picture which he gives us of these relationships. This 
background is concisely discussed in two introductory essays 
(“The Spirit of Social Criticism and the Ideal Order” and 
“Social Forces Inimical to the Ideal Order”), which are de- 
veloped in such a way as to form not the least useful part of 
the work. Preceding the translation is a chapter (“The Plea 
for Penal Reform”) on the history of the conditions which 
Libanius discusses in the oration. 

The author has dealt ably with a complicated and difficult 
subject. The translation is lucid, and the notes provide ample 
historical and illustrative material. It is unfortunate that Pack 
apparently has not utilized Reiske’s commentary; at least he 
never alludes to those interpretations of the earlier editor which 
differ from his own. Thus the reader, in using Pack’s transla- 
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tion and commentary, is not aware that there are alternative 
interpretations of some passages (in sections 7, 10, 11, 21, 22, 
26, 32, 34), and Pack has no opportunity to defend those which 
he has adopted. The author determines that Or. XLV was 
written after Or. XXXITI, and that the composition of both 
must be limited to December, 386, and January, 387. In an 
appendix he shows that Or. XLIX precedes Or. XLVIII “by a 
fairly slight interval” and that both were written in the late 
summer or autumn of 388. 

The study, which was undertaken at the suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Campbell Bonner, will be of great service not only to 
students of Libanius and of the history of Antioch but to 
scholars who deal with the administrative and social history of 
the fourth century. 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY. 
PRINCETON. 


Franz Sauter. Der romische Kaiserkult bei Martial und Statius. 
(Tiibinger Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft, Heft X XI.) 
Stuttgart-Berlin, 1934. Pp. ix + 178. 


Sauter’s careful work is a study of the language of flattery 
used by two poets who were faithful mirrors of their age. The 


earlier chapters deal with the emperor as soter, as creator of 
peace and a golden age, as a god, often identified with Jupiter, 
Hercules, etc. In every case earlier parallels in Hellenistic and 
Roman literature are fully cited and the religious background of 
the ideas is treated with understanding. The author does not, 
perhaps, sufficiently stress the fact that the themes which were 
fresh when Horace used them to express his deep admiration of 
Augustus had, in a century of continual adulation, become empty 
and meaningless. 

The last chapter on “ Der Kaiser als Gegenstand des Kultes ” 
is necessarily one of the slightest in the book, for Martial and 
Statius supply evidence rather for the length to which men went 
in voicing their praise of the emperor than for what was actually 
done in the observance of cult. Sauter is fully aware of this 
fact, and does not press his evidence too far. His book is a con- 
tribution not so much to the history of the imperial cult as to 
the interpretation of Martial and Statius. 


Lity Ross TAytor. 
Bryn Mawr 
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